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PENTHOUSE CRAFT SHOP 
Provides workshop space and all modern facilities 
for CRAFTSMEN, practicing metalcraft, silver jewelry, 
enameling, leathercraft and handweaving. 


LOOM 


KILN Time by Appointment 


BENCH 





INSTRUCTION A 
233 WEST 26th STREET 
ALGONQUIN 


Phone or Write MRS. M. 


VAILABLE 

NEW YORK CITY 
5-5153 
GUNDLACH 











WRITING 


POTTERY GRAPHICS SCULPTURE DESIGN 


3 years workshop training 
for specialization or gen- 
eral education. School year 
September to June. Write 
for catalog and prospec- 
tus. Approved for Veterans. 


1322 New York Avenve, nw 


INSTITUTE OF 
CONTEMPORARY 
ARTS 


WASHINGTON, DC 


PAINTING MUSIC COMPOSITION & PERFORMANCE 








CRAFT 


Men & Women, Day & Even’g Classes 
All Crafts; Painting & Sculpture 


32 Hours $26; $35; An 








140 W. 22 St., N.Y. 11. CHelsea 3-5747 





STUDENTS 
LEAGUE 
OF THE | 
Y. W.C. A. 
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nual Dues $2 














PRATT INSTITUTE—The Art School 


DEGREE COURSES Advertising Design, Architecture, Art Educa- 
tien, Ulustration, Industrial Design, and Interior Design. CERTIFI. 


CATE COURSES: Advertising Design, 
Interior Design, and Textile Design 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Dean 


Illustration, lodustrial Design, 


. Brooklyn 5, New York 








THE ART OF 
or ENAMEL 


A handbook on enameling 


ENAMELING 


CAN BE FUN 
By Mizi Otten und Kathe Ber! 
and how to do it the easiest 


way. Price $1.50. Send cash, check or money order to 


Cea FS F BERL 140 Claremont Avenue 


New York 27, WN. Y. 














Have You Seen... 


HANDWEAVER AND CRAFTSMAN? 
Now read by weovers in 47 states, 12 foreign countries 
Quarterly—$4 a year. Canadian postage 50 
cents extra. Foreign and Pan American $1 extra 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 








Craftsmen s 


CALENDAR 





Through September 10. Poster Exhibition, Bernard Davis collec. 
tion of work from the 1920's and early 30's. The Museum of 
Modern Art, New York City. 


Through September 16. New Serigraphs 1950, Serigraph Galleries, 
38 West 57 Street, New York City. 


Through September 17. Twentieth Century American and Euro- 
pean Glass, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City. 


Through September. The Sculptor Speaks, Newark Museum, 49 
Washington St., Newark, New Jersey. 


Through Autumn. Life and Culture of Tibet, Newark Museum, 49 
Washington St., Newark, New Jersey. 


September and October. “A Panoramic Review of Textiles”, Scala- 
mandré Museum of Textiles, 20 West 55 Street, New York 
City. 


Through September. Tne Chalice of Antioch will be exhibited at 
The Cloisters, Fort Tryon Park, New York City. 


Through October 29. Exhibition House, the work of Gregory Ain, 
Museum of Modern Art Garden, 4 West 54 Street, New York 
City. 


September 3-October 1. Bernard Leach Pottery Exhibition, under 
auspices of the Institute of Contemporary Arts, St. Paul Gal- 
lery, St. Paul, Minn.; October 10-October 28 (tentative) 
Houston Contemporary Arts Society, Houston, Texas: Novem- 
ber 6-November 27 (tentative) Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, 
Dallas, Texas; December 1-December 21, Witte Museum, San 
Antonio, Texas: December 3l-January 27 (1951) Seattle Art 
Museum, Seattle, Wash.; February 10-March 10, Portland Mu- 
seum of Art, Portland, Oregon; March 31-April 30, San Fran- 
cisco Museum of Art, San Francisco, Calif.; May 15-June 11, 
Mills College Gallery, Oakland, Calif. Dates later in 1951 and 
1952 will be given in future issues of Craft Horizons. 


September 4-8. Boston Gift Show, Hotel Statler, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, 


September 6-20. Furniture in Fine Woods by Robert E. Derecktor, 
America House Gallery, 32 East 52 Street, New York City. 


From September 7. McCulloch Collection of Oriental Objects of 
Art, Portland Art Museum, Portland, Oregon. 


September 9-17. National Homefurnishing Show. Grand Central 
Palace, New York City. 


September 15-October 1. National Competitive Exhibit of Arts and 
Crafts, Los Angeles County Fair, Pomona, California. 


September 17-20. Western Jewelry and Silverware Show. Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles, California. 

September 23-27. Registration for the Weaving Workshop for be- 
ginning and advanced students. Lili Blumenau, 53 East 9 
Street, New York City. 


September 27-October 22. Second Annual Decorative Arts Compe- 
tion, San Francisco Museum of Art, San Francisco, California. 


September 27-October 1. 12th Annual Antiques Show, Arena, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 


September 27-October 20. Ceramics by Gladys Lloyd Robinson, 
America House Gallery, 32 East 52 Street, New York City. 














offering a professional course of study in the arts of the craftsmen 





CERAMICS and ceramic sculpture 
METALCRAFTS and jewelry 
TEXTILES and textile design 


WOODWORKING and furniture design 





® instruction in small classes 

under a distinguished faculty 

working in modern, well-equipped shops 

® the courses are made concrete through a 
production emphasis that prepares the graduate for 


a successful professional career in the crafts 


FOR INFORMATION AND CATALOG DESCRIBING DEGREE AND DIPLOMA COURSES WRITE TO 
THE SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 

ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
65 PLYMOUTH AVENUE SOUTH - ROCHESTER: 8 - NEW YORK 

















First two weeks in October. Exhibition by The New York Society 
of Craftsmen, The Plainfield Public Library Gallery, Plain- : , y y ° . WY 
of Coleman, Ti ENGLEWOOD WEAVER’S GUILD 

Studie and Mail courses in weaving 


From October 3. Early English Silver, Portland Art Museum, Port- Loom and equipment drawings. Consultation 
land, Oregon. , ; ° : 
and, Oregon service. Custom built looms and equipment. 


October 3-31. Anni Albers’ Textiles, Germanic Museum, Harvard —447 West 60th Place, Chicago 21, lu.—— 


University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. November 14-Decem- 
ber 5. Northwestern University, Evanston, Llinois. 








October 14-November 30. Eighth Annual Cooperative Art Exhibi- BOOKS FOR CRAFTSMEN 
tion: prizes, entries due September 10, State Teachers Col- Weavers * Potters * Metal Craftsmen * Needle-Workers 
lege, Indiana, Pennsylvania. Send For FREE Book List And Mention Your Craft. 
From The Leading Personalized Specialist In Craft Books. 
October 19-21. Weaving Exhibit and Sale, Quaker Weavers, Or- CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SERVICE, Dept. CH 
c >. , Y , q c ° . 
mond Fem, How Seem. P.O. Box 1931, Carmel-By-The-Sea, Calif. 











From October 20. World of Silk, Costume Institute Galleries, The 





Moteepoliten Massum of Ast, Now York Ciy,.- = =. = tié«‘“( SC 
October 23-November 15. Exhibition of The Guild of Bookworkers, 
affiliated with the American Institute of Graphic Art, America 
House Gallery, 32 East 52nd Street, New York City. ° 9 
to Craft Horizons: 
Uctober 24-December 3. 15th Ceramic National sponsored by The 
Onondaga Pottery Company and The Syracuse Museum of 
Fine Arts, The Syracuse Museum, Syracuse, New York. 


Vovember. Lobmeyr Glass Exhibition, San Francisco Museum of Name 
Art, San Francisco, California. Address 
Vovember 8-December 31. Contemporary Crafts Exhibition and City EE 


Sale; last day for receipt of work, October 16, The Philadel- Coated innerect 
phia Art Alliance, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. a ve 
CRAFT HORIZONS 


American Craftsmen’s Educational Council 


32 East 52nd St., Dept. H, N. Y. 22 


November 22-January 28. Good Design, best designs in home fur- 

nishings from 1950 chosen by the Museum Selection Commit- 

— The Museum of Modern Art, 4 West 54th Street, New 
ork City. 


Why not subscribe now 


To order for one year (4 valuable issues), fill out and mail 
this coupon (or a note on your letterhead) with $2.00, now. 
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You'll lose your heart to this innovation in 
fabrics and you'll love the luxurious, durable qualities of 
this fine imported Italian Chintz. 


/ 
This whimsical Venetian print is ideal for drapery . . . its 4 
versatility lends itself both to traditional and modern 
motifs. Py 
Visel The Scalamandre’ ‘ 
~ Museum of Textiles, 4 
Dy 20 West 55th Sheol, 
ANew York 19, 
MY. 


SCALAMANDRE’ SILKS, INC. 


Manufacturers of Fine Drapery, Upholstery Fabrics and Trimming 
598 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
also BOSTON, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO 


Ex ve Manufacturers of all approved silk fabrics for Williamsburg Restoration 
Wholesale Exclusively Consult Your Local Dealer 
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OUR COVER * An arrangement by M. Peter Piening 
of handmade chessmen shown during last summer at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York City. 
For the story, “1000 Years of Chessmen,” see page 6 
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THE SYMBOL 
AND 
THE DREAM 





One of the greatest services accomplished by the decorative arts is the preservation 
and reiteration of symbols of ideas and relationships which language expresses hesi- 
tantly and confusedly, if at all. 

While the poet fumbles for a phrase to convey the fullness of the truth he apper- 
ceives, the artist and craftsman who too have glimpsed “the flying mantle of reality” 
are able to report it, in their own media, through the utilization of symbols. They 
speak not with tongues which, at best, are unruly servants; but with the spirit. 

Universal, eternal, immutable, the symbol is the true Word. Of those who use it: 
“their line is gone out through all the earth, and their words to the ends of the world.” 

One may speculate endlessly, if to questionable profit, on the theory that a design 
pleases or displeases the beholder according to the symbols it embodies and according 
to the subtlety and skill with which these are combined and used. No one, not even the 
most determinedly intellectual, is superior to the power of the symbol. That which 
speaks directly to the unconscious delivers its message to the innermost ear. 

Between the Zuni leaping ecstatically in the traditional rhythm of the Corn Dance 
and the avowed intellectual who enthusiastically furnishes his city apartment with 
hand-loomed textiles, craftsman-made furniture and pottery that is simple and primi- 
tive in feeling the difference is of small degree. Each is reaching out to touch and draw 
spiritual sustenance from symbols of a less complex and less cerebral existence. 

It is neither chance nor a turn of fashion that has made craftsmen’s work most 
keenly appreciated and sought by the intellectual groups in present-day society. 
Rather, it is because men and women whose brains are more active and more highly 
developed than their hands have a deep psychic need of what the hand-arts have to 
give. Vicariously, through the craftsman, they put themselves in invigorating touch 
with racial beginnings. Emotions are released and satisfied. Like Anteus, they rise 
refreshed, renewed and strengthened to cope with the problems of their world. 

In the forms and decoration of hand-made things the craftsman uses symbols which 
are as ancient and universal as the truths they stand for and as the purposes his work 
is created to serve. The flying arrow, stirring a piercing awareness of man’s daring, 
solitary journey through time to an unknown destiny . . . the eternal hope of triumph 
over death which is read in the butterfly’s frail flutterings . . . the rich providence of 
the grapevine with its benignant leaf and heavy pendant cluster . . . the touching and 
ironic tie uniting the whole animal kingdom, and which endears to us Mickey Mouse 
and Dumbo and the enormous, fantastic bestiary created by the ceramists . . . by these 
and countless other symbols, the inspired craftsman opens to us his vision of reality. 

The poet puts the eternal Word into our mouths to speak as our own. The craftsman 
delivers it into our hands for us to bend to the intimate, humble, common uses of 
everyday. In the words of the visionary William Blake he bids us 


“Hold Infinity in the palm of your hand, 
And Eternity in an hour .. .” 


Thus the symbol becomes our own expression. By it we enter into our heritage of 
truth, mysterious, awful and life-giving, and find ourselves articulate. The dream 
which gave the symbol birth quickens and releases the dreams dormant in each one. 


Dorotuy GILes 



































F CHESSMEN 


A parade across the chess- 
boards of the world de- 
picting the cultures and 
crafts of many nations 


An important aspect of craftsmanship may be summarized 
in a single event, perhaps in some individual achievement 
a masterpiece—or even in a statement, peculiarly apt. 
So it is with the exhibit of chessmen from more than a 
score of countries, covering a span of a thousand years, 
held at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York 
last summer. The significance of all crafts is exhibited in 
the pieces which comprised the showing, for they mirror 
the history, mores and cultures of the many countries and 
of the different eras from which they were drawn. Charles 
W. Wilkinson, Associate Curator of Near Eastern Archae- 
ology, assembled the exhibition from more than one hun- 
dred and seventy sets given to the Museum in 1948 by 
Gustavus A. Pfeiffer. He had: three purposes in mind. 

“Selection of the chessmen has been made to show that 
not only was the inception of the game closely related to 
war, but that this relationship has continued through the 
centuries,” said Mr. Wilkinson. “Secondly, the exhibition 
illustrates the extraordinary way in which a game, among 
other things, can be diffused from one center throughout 
the world. Finally, the display demonstrates that chess 
and chessmen reflect the manners, customs and fashions 
of many times and places.” 

This last phase of the exhibit is particularly interesting 
to craftsmen. Most of the chessmen date from the Eight- 
eenth, Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries and were made 
in India, Persia, Burma, China, Japan, Nigeria, Spain, 







Germany, France, England, Russia, Alaska and the United 
States. The photographs from the exhibit give some idea 
of the great diversity of workmanship, materials, style 
and even purpose which exists among them. Insularity 
may not be wholly banished by one glance at these pieces, 
but it certainly will be given a jolt, for each interpreta- 
tion offers a perfectly valid reason for its existence. 

Within a few paces of one another stood a Ninth Cen- 
tury Persian set of the old Mohammedan form found in 
a house in Nishapur, a contemporary Swedish set of 
black plastic with aluminum bands, and an elaborately- 
carved trick ivory set from Seventeenth Century China. 
They are in themselves a commentary upon the relation- 
ship existing between the times and places from which 
they come. 

The sets vary in height from one to nine inches and 
are handmade of such materials as ivory, bronze, silver, 
wood, whalebone, amber and porcelain. Some are crudely 
carved wooden men, others show the rarest of skills in 
intricate handcarving. There are plain and practical 
pieces, made to be used, such as the Chinese wooden 
counters, like checkers, with names of the pieces marked 
with characters. Others are far too delicate and elaborate 
for actual play and were made in the Orient during the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries for export to Eng- 
land and America. For example, a member of the carved 
ivory set which was made in China in the Nineteenth 





Opposite, left to right: chessmen from three countries and three 


centuries. The king from an Eighteenth Cent 
bronze; Napoleon as the king in a Nineteenth 


ury Spanish set of 
Century French set 


of carved ivory which depicts the Napoleonic against the Prussian 
armies; the clothed king from a modern Nigerian set of wood. 


Above: blond porcelain chessmen versus brunette, Berlin, 1870. 
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Century is seen on this page. It has pedestals boastin 
multiple inset ivory balls and could never be used for 
play. New England today has many examples of similar 
sets which, because of their prevalence, are not particu- 
larly valuable. In Alaska the pieces were made to resemble 
the native birds and animals, and Russian Laplander 
chessmen were made of mammoth ivory with sled dogs 
and reindeers to depict pawns and knights. There is a 
Fifteenth Century English set of ivory and whalebone 
and delicate Italian Eighteenth Century sets of amber 
and ivory or wood and ivory. During the Nineteenth 
Century in Japan sets for export were made of coral, jade 
and ivory, while the native playing sets consisted of flat 
pieces on a board of eighty-one rectangles. The Japanese 
made bamboo playing sets, too, with pointed ends to 
distinguish the two sides. Korea was represented by an 
amber set; the native game was played with simple octag- 
onal counters. 

China specialized in elaborate sets with portraits of the 
European rulers carved in great detail. Edward VII and 
Napoleon were favorite subjects. India also made lavishly 
decorated chessboards for export and precious chessmen 
of silver during the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 
A board of varnished paper over wood was shown at the 
exhibit, rich in gold and ivory color, with red and blue 
design. A set of ivory chessmen made in India in the 
Seventeenth Century was “resist dyed” in red and green, 
while the natural ivory color was retained by covering 
parts with wax. 

From the famed porcelain factories of France, Germany 
and England are examples of extremely delicate ceramic 
work. The Furstenburg set shown in photographs 1-4 is 
of extraordinary workmanship. From the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, it resembles a set of Rockingham china chessmen 
made in England. Other sets showing blonds versus bru- 
nettes (page 7) come from the Royal Porcelain Fac- 
tory in Berlin, and from Eighteenth Century Ludwigsburg 
and Dresden. A Wedgwood set designed by Flaxman has 
a queen which represents Mrs. Siddons in the role of 
Lady Macbeth. 

Chess probably originated from a game which was 
played in India in the Seventh Century, before it was 
known anywhere else. Although the name “chess” is de- 





1, 2, 3, and 4. King, knight, 
queen and rook of white 
porcelain with distinguishing 
blue and mauve decoration. 
Eighteenth Century Fursten- 
burg. 5 and 6. The rook and 
the knight from a carved 
ivory set, Nineteenth Cen- 
tury China, for export by 
clipper to the United States. 





















i. The Queen (Liberty) from a contemporary American 
set of carved wood designed and made by Parker L. Hall. 


8. Gilded chessboard which was made in Nineteenth Cen- 
tury England, inlaid with mother-of-pearl, is lacquered. 








The king 
Washington) and the rook 


(General George 


(drum and scroll, one of the 
battle maps) from Parker 
Hall's wooden set represent- 
ing the battle of Saratoga. 
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rived from “shah,” the Persian word for king, the Indian 
name is traced back to the Sanskrit “chaturanga,” that is. 
the four “angas” or branches of an army—elephants, 
horses, chariots and foot soldiers. Some authorities believe 
that the game was started by the Buddhists in Hindustan. 
According to the Buddhist religion “war and the slaying 
of one’s fellow-men, for any purpose whatever, is crim- 
inal and the punishment of the warrior in the next world 
will be much worse than that of the simple murderer. 
Therefore chess was invented as a substitute for war.” 
Whatever its lost origin, chess spread rapidly. The 
Spaniards very likely received it from their Moslem con- 
querors, the Italians from the Byzantines. Thence it 
spread, in ever widening circles, through the growth of 
trade. By the Twelfth Century it was being played from 
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England to Japan, from Scandinavia to darkest Africa. 

As chess moved from India throughout the Far and 
Near East to Europe and finally to America, the pieces 
gave visible evidence of change due to the peculiarities 
of local customs and religions. “What happened to chess 
and chessmen, as shown in the exhibition, can be taken 
as an example of what happens in the diffusion of all 
ideas, arts and inventions,” said Mr. Wilkinson. In the 
move from East to West, for example, the counselor, min- 
ister or general became a queen; the chariot. a rook or 
castle; the elephant, a bishop; the horse, a knight and 
the foot soldier, a pawn. 

These names reflect the influence of chivalry in France, 
and of secular offices in Italy. The various Oriental coun- 
tries left distinguishing marks upon the game, too, for a 
set of ivory chessmen carved in Burma over two hundred 
years ago has a pagoda for the rook. Chessmen from 
Bengal, India, usually use a boat for this piece. as do the 
Russian sets. The Mohammedans probably brought chess 
from Persia to Europe, and the old forms were used in 
Spain and France for three centuries. In Italy, the rook 
became a castle because of the confusion between the 
Persian “rukh” and the Italian “rocca.” 

Although the game in its origin was thus closely related 
to war, and although martial themes have always inspired 
the creators of chessmen, other ideas, such as the opposi- 
tion of good and evil, and nationalistic feelings, were illus- 
trated in sets from both East and West. A Florentine set 
of red and white ivory from the Nineteenth Century shows 
“Christian virtue” against “pagan excess” while in an 
Asiatic set, sacred monkeys are opposed by demons. A 
painted wooden set made in the Tyrol in the Nineteenth 
Century portrays nationalistic feeling in the struggle of 
Andreas Hofer and his armed peasants against the French 
and Bavarians about 1810. 


There are numerous examples of martial chess sets, 
which serve as reminders of many great wars of the past, 
including the American Revolution, the Crimean War, the 
Civil War and World War I. In photograph number seven 
is the queen (liberty) from a contemporary set of carved 
painted wood, made by Mr. Parker L. Hall, which repre- 
sents the battle of Saratoga. General George Washington, 
supported by Generals Morgan and Gates, opposes King 
George III and Generals Burgoyne and Howe. There is a 
simple wooden set of conventional design, carved of pine 
and black walnut, in a Confederate prison by Byron W. 
Stanton, a brother of Edwin Stanton, Lincoln’s Secretary 
of War. World War I cartridges were used to portray the 
men and leaders of the allied armies of 1914-1918, while 
a set made of debased German post-war marks shows the 
aftermath of the conflict. 

The exhibit was a comprehensive one. The powerful 
simplicity of the primitive Nigerian chessmen is a com- 
mentary on the incredible fantasy of the oriental, while 
the handsome traditional Spanish set of bronze and silver 
bronze reveals something of the restraint and rational 
power which are the strength of the game. The exhibit 
not only reveals how craftsmanship carries ideas and cus- 
toms from land to land, and from age to age, but it sug- 
gests to craftsmen of today, working in many different 
media, how they may be able to use their own particular 
techniques in this special field. Woodworker, ceramist and 
metalworker have in the designing and making of chess- 
men and chess sets an unusually good occasion for com- 
bining decorative with practical elements. 














From a kit designed by Mildred Osgood especially for 
children are these plastic marionette toys. Their small size 
and simple controls make them extremely easy to handle. 


The components of magic are sometimes mundane. These 
are some materials and tools from the artist’s workbasket. 


THE OSGOOD MARIONETTES 


Air-borne creatures and their world of fantasy 
created by a master designer and needleworker 


During the war Mildred Osgood worked with shadow 
puppets which she developed for the entertainment of 
children during air raid drills and blackouts. In her en- 
deavor to construct light-weight marionettes, she chose 
shadow puppets as her medium. These she found easy to 
transport, to manipulate during production and also less 
apt to cause accidents in case of actual air raids. During 
a performance which she was giving, a little girl who was 
helping her, accidentally showed one of the puppets before 
the screen instead of behind it. Miss Osgood, seeing the 
effect, was struck by the beauty of the very light creature 
and by its supple movement against the background. 
Greater freedom of movement and complexity of detail, 
both dear to her imagination, were immediately visual- 


BY MARY MOORE 


ized, and she began to work on three-dimensional puppets 
light as shadows, yet intricate in detail, polished in char- 
acter. She was eminently successful. 

“If I hadn’t tried to solve a problem in the best inter- 
ests of children,” Miss Osgood says, “it is very unlikely 
that I would have found this new marionette form. | 
really wasn’t trying to invent a new form because of the 
artistic urge. It was the social urge that prompted action 
and led me to the point where I could create this form.” 
She finds that the intense wish to share her creations with 
others, especially with children, brings her success and 
inspiration. “My enthusiasm reaches high pitch when 
there is a chance for an actual production involving many 
people,” she says. “I am convinced that in my marionettes 
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| have a precious gilt for children. | have watched thei: 
faces glow as mv marionettes brought them a world they 


so truly love and understand.” 


The Osgood marionettes have all the qualities of the 


shadow puppets, and in addition a three-dimensional life. 


ind a correspondingly greater scope of character and 


movement. unrestricted by nearness to the screen More 


The Flower Fairy, Joe Crocus, and in the 
center, Sir Greenup. The two winged crea 
tures illustrate the use of cylindrical con- 
struction and attain a motion of their own. 
Sir Greenup is a fantastic woodland being. 


over, they are triumphantly colorful with backgrounds 
and dress ranging from palest of transparent shades to the 
vivid primary values. 

Mildred Osgood works exclusively with string puppets, 
Her construction is an outstanding element of her work 
and is a unique development in the field. It is patented in 
the United States. The photographs indicate that this con- 
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struction gives above all else flexibility and lightness and 
according to the artist “allows for subtle changes in 
movement and life-like reflexes.” The materials used con- 
tribute their part to this phenomenon. The lightest of 
strings, silk or nylon, can be used to manipulate the dolls 
and because the figures are light, it is possible to use 
almost weightless controls of plastic. These are quite 4 
contrast to the ponderous equipment of medieval days 
when the puppet itself sometimes weighed a hundred 
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pounds. Operators of the Osgood marionettes virtually 
never become tired. Of course a great many new materials 
such as the plastics, and means of stiffening well-known 
light-weight fabrics are available nowadays. Miss Osgood 
uses many of these, often combining several in one puppet. 

Miss Osgood constructs her marionettes in the general 
shape of cylinders, of thin, resilient material such as or- 
gandy, tarlatan or plastic. She rolls the cylinders at their 
ends to give reinforcement and connects them by means 
of peripheral threads. She has found that a great variety 
of stiff materials such as organdy, crinoline, rayon net, 
parchment paper, cellophane and cellulose acetate which 
hold their shape when rolled can be used for cylinders. 
All portions of the human marionettes can be made from 
these cylinders, except the hands and feet and possibly the 
faces, which are generally molded. The realistic human- 
like figures all have masks molded over a head which is 
first carved from paraffin. However, the cylinders can be 
rounded at the ends for making heads, by the use of darts 
or overlapping folds. For reinforcement purposes it is de- 
sirable to curl the material at the ends of the cylinders 
where they are to be joined. To produce joints, the cyl- 
inders are connected by many threads of a length sufh- 
cient to give good articulation. Trunks can be constructed 
of either one or two cylinders. The arms and legs are 
usually made of a pair of cylinders joined to each other 
and to the trunk portions by threads. The hands and feet 
are made of the same materials, such as organdy. Fingers 
are formed separately and sewed to the palm portion or 
else by sewing the material into folds, with the thumb 
sewn on separately. The ears and noses of the early mar- 
ionettes were made of organdy, while the eyes, eyebrows 
and mouths were embroidered. Beads were used for eyes. 
Joe Crocus and The Flower Fairy on page 12 show very 
well just how the legs and feet are constructed. The 
Weather Man on this page giving instructions to the two 
dancing flower sisters, is a masterpiece of cylindrical con- 
struction. He is a special case, made entirely of multiple 
plastic cylinders and is capable of fantastic, shimmering 
movements in keeping with his magical nature. His ears, 
eyelids, eyebrows and mouth move and he has a special 
song of his own to express his great powers over the 
elements. 

Balance is important in construction. Miss Osgood does 
not attempt to figure out in advance the composition of 
one of her creatures. She never makes a drawing. Often 
she finds that the puppet seems to grow out of her hands 
of its own accord and only her great experience in con- 
struction enables her to obtain the correct balance and 
juxtaposition of parts. Weights are sometimes used in the 
feet or a change of material may give the necessary bal- 
ance. When the puppet is completed its movements are 
very lifelike or fanciful, according to the desired effect. 
Joe Crocus and The Flower Fairy are wonderful winged 
creatures. Moved through the air by their strings they 
actually attain a flight of their own and an individual 
movement independent .of the operator. Each creature is 
individual and sure in its existence. Finished, it lives and 
demands recognition. 

The kind of materials used offers a wide scope for the 
use of imagination. Miss Osgood excels in this. She is lav- 
ish and inventive with materials. A touch of some exotic 
color or stuff may suffice to create just the illusion she 
seeks, and she is particularly good at evoking the fantas- 
tic and the unexpected from combinations of organdy, 


net, lace, velvet, crinoline, glass, plastic, feathers, embroid- 
ery, gold tinsel and beads. Her working equipment is 
simple; she uses a rather long needle and nylon or silk 
thread in most cases. The picture of the contents of her 
working basket at a specific moment reveals some of the 
things with which she works. 

She is most painstaking with detail and has spent as 

































The Weather Man shown with two of the dancing flowers. 


long as five hours on one small hand with its fingers. The 
way she combines materials is particularly well shown in 
the case of the two flowers. The blossoms are made of hol- 
low glass balls covered with net and are extremely light, 
of course. The stems are made of many organdy cylinders 
attached at the ends by threads to give great flexibility. 











The leaves are attached to the stem by threads and are of 
rayon net. In making leaves or other flat parts of rayon 
net, it is preferable to use the material in double thick- 
ness, or a single thickness with edges turned back and 
hemmed. A glass bead is attached at the base of the stem 
for added weight. 

Because so much of the charm of these marionettes de- 
pends upon the beauty of detail and expression, as well 
as upon movement, Miss Osgood has consciously planned 
them for motion pictures and television, rather than large 
auditoriums. However, she has given a number of suc- 
cessful performances to “live” audiences in New York 
City and elsewhere and has had enthusiastic response. 
According to Miss Osgood “the marionettes are extremely 
photogenic while in motion and the potential movements 
inherent in each one imply an economy of production in 
sharp contrast to the intricate, expensive filming required 
by stop photography.” 

She has made two color films so far, both using The 
Weather Man, with music by Lucille Paris and script by 
Leah Gale. She has also developed full-length plays, “A 
Modern Fairy Tale,” by Virginia Sorenson and “Jona- 
than’s Magic,” by Harriet Eager Davis featuring “The 
Flower Fairy” and “Joe Crocus.” 

The work of the Osgood marionettes is in the tradition 
of great puppetry which stirred the imagination of Gor- 
don Craig and of Bernard Shaw. Craig, working in Flo- 
rence earlier in the century, believed that puppets should 
supplant the living actor, and Shaw said: “What really 
affects us in the theatre is not the muscular activities of 
the performers, but the feelings they awaken in us by 
their aspect; for the imagination of the spectator plays a 
far greater part there than the exertions of the actors. The 
puppet is the actor in this primitive form.” 

The origin of puppets is lost in obscurity. Through old 
illustrations and historical references we know that they 
come from long ago, were already old at the time of 
classical Greece, were named in ancient Indian lore. Pos- 
sibly their origin lies in primitive religious rites and fes- 
tivals. They have always been an important popular enter- 
tainment and even at the time of Sophocles officials were 
discontented because multitudes flocked to the puppet 
plays and the theatre of Dionysius was given over to them 
rather than to the great tragic dramas. Italy was impor- 
tant in the development of modern puppets and seems to 
have carried on the legacy of the ancient Roman theatre 
in the characters used and in their dress. Pulcinella bears 
a likeness to the Roman clown, Maccus, and Harlequin 
wears the costume of the comic actors of Rome. During 
medieval days when live acting was banned by the Church. 
puppets flourished and religious topics gave way to those 
dealing with politics, satire of personalities and questions 
of the day, to comic and tragic drama. The Sicilian plays. 
for example, were based on Ariesto’s Orlando Furioso, 
adventures of the knights of Charlemange. 

The vogue of Punch spread rapidly from Italy and in 
Engiand, Judy was created. In 1575 the Lord Mayor of 
London was literally forced to recognize the puppets as 
citizens, so popular was this entertainment among the 
people. In Germany puppetry had a bright career, for it 


Jonathan, a “real” little boy who plays a 
leading role in the productions, and his 
mount, Chico, meet a squirrel which is made 
of chenille and wire with a feather tail. 
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profited from the dispute between clergy and state which 
closed the real theatre between 1860 and 1870. Goethe 
wrote for the puppet stage, and Haydn wrote the Toy 
Symphony and other works for it. Later on the Munich 
theatre of Papa Schmidt became famous throughout the 
whole world. The fabulous shadow puppets of the Orient 
and of Java are known in this country through the famous 
collection of Pauline Benton. There are many different 
kinds of puppets—string puppets or marionettes, rod, 
glove, magnetic, paper and Japanese three-man puppets, 
to mention a few. Of all of these, shadow puppets are the 
lightest and perhaps the easiest with which to obtain fan- 
tastic and magical effects. The poetic imagery in the shad- 
ow puppetry of the great French master, Henri Riviére, 
toward the end of the last century, illustrates a high use of 
this medium. The shadow puppet rose to importance in 
China during the reign of the Emperor Wu, 140-68 B.C., 
where it was used in magical celebrations. These puppets 
were not pure silhouettes, for only the faces were out- 
lined in black. The bodies were built up of small panes 
of transparent colors so that a glow somewhat like that of 
stained glass was obtained. 

The Twentieth Century has seen a renaissance of pup- 
petry with outstanding work in England and America. 
Tribute is always paid to Tony Sarg, master of the make- 
believe. And the names of Paul McPharlin, Marjorie 
Batchelders, Remo Bufano, Sue Hastings, Bil Baird, 
Margo and Rufus Rose and others are known everywhere. 

The real puppet theatre has a role to play beyond the 
slapstick tradition of Punch and Judy, for it is a vehicle 
of the poetic imagination, of satiric drama, of the tragi- 
comic. The Osgood puppets reveal the true meaning of 
the puppet play in the realm of fantasy. 





Mildred Osgood formerly taught art at 
Indiana State Teachers College and at 
Hunter College in New York City. She 
has just received an appointment to the 
staff of the art department of The State 
Teachers College at Montclair, N. J. 

















DECORATION OF BINDINGS 


BY PAUL BONET 





Since we express ourselves most effectively on those sub- 
jects which we know best, I shall pass over the technical 
side of bookbinding, important though it be, and confine 
myself to design. The manual processes of handbinding 
and its corollary, gold-tooling, have continued virtually 
unchanged for centuries. They have been handed down 
from generation to generation, according to the rules of 
construction and skill until, under the artisans of our day, 
they have reached a perfection never before equalled. Ac- 
cordingly there is little to add to this phase of it and | 
shall leave to professional binders the task of teaching 
the techniques and secrets of the craft. 

Quite apart from this is the conception of decorating 
bindings, in relation to both literary and esthetic consid- 
erations and to the influence these exert on the imagina- 
tion of the designer. Right here the artist is faced with 
his individual problem which is contrary to all the rules 
and to all he has been taught. It is in his approach to 
this problem that each one who has at his command a 
means of expression reveals his originality. But in any 
given period it is the combination of all of these original 
individualities which in turn determines the temper of 
the times and thus creates a style. 

From our own particular point of view—the design of 
we ask, then, in what way do the works of the 
present day differ from those which have been bequeathed 
to us by the past? The answer lies, perhaps, in this: that 
for the first time practically all bindings have ceased to be 
merely “decorative compositions”; they have become cre- 


bindings 





ative expressions in harmony with the works they bind. 

This new departure has given impetus to thought and 
imagination—the sources of ideas—wellsprings on which 
the artist must draw deeply before composing and con- 
structing the design of a binding. I find that I am unable 
to define the spirit of creativeness itself though I feel 
keenly the dissatisfaction which is its corollary. I shall 
seek this definition therefore from voices more authorita- 
tive than my own. 

Paul Valéry supplies an admirable formula which one 
would like to see written large wherever art is taught. It 
defines the relation between tradition and creation: “Gen- 
uine tradition in great things is not to make again what 
others have made, but to rediscover the spirit which made 
these things great and would do the same in any age.” 

André Gide has said that “art lives on limitation and 
dies of license.” 

But concerning this restraint, which must be individual 
in order to maintain its originality, it is Jean Cocteau 
who gives us a guide that is not too repressive: “Instinct 
requires bolstering by method, but instinct alone can help 
us to discover the method which suits us best and thanks 
to which we can uphold our instinct.” 

Paul Claudel, however, releases us from so much aus- 
terity. It is at the beginning of his work, “The Silver 
Slipper,” that the announcer cries: “Order is the pleasure 
of reason but disorder is the delight of the imagination.” 
But Jean Rostand puts us on our guard when he exclaims: 


"” 


“What restraint is needed in (committing) excesses! 

















When we feel our purpose faltering, we should turn to 
Ramuz for advice: “Isn't the essential thing to try to 
realize one’s self even though one is undone in the end? 
Failure or success does not depend upon ourselves, but 
the attempt does.” 

Is any work of art ever completely finished? Valery 
‘A work of art is 


it is dropped, and this abandonment, 


leaves us in no doubt on this point. 
never finished .. . 
which tosses it to the flames or to the public, is like a sort 
of accident—-whether because of inertia or a compulsion 
to cast it out. It is comparable to the breaking off of a 
train of thought which weariness, or an intruder, or some 
emotion terminates.” 

If by chance a piece of work has quality, anxiety con- 
cerning its fate then begins to haunt the serious artist. It 
is Cocteau, again, who reveals to us the vicissitudes that 
face it. “Since every masterpiece is a fashion it will be- 
come unfashionable, and only after a long time will it 
recover its eternal equilibrium.” 

| am obliged at this point to inject myself more per- 
sonally, since, in the realm of creativeness, the only ex- 
perience that counts is of necessity one’s own—and even 
at that can be but partially shared. To set forth my own 
ideas is a little like walking on quicksand since, when it 
comes to theory, | must confess | have none. There is a 
consistency, a constant factor within me, perhaps, but 
escape’is always beckoning. | pass unconsciously from a 
decorative design to an abstract one, then | seek a symbol 
of some sort, sometimes touching on the concrete. So how 
can | possibly set up a formula on basic principle? 

Nevertheless | have just said that there is a constant 
factor within me. This consistency, this discipline which 
is quite personal to me is fixed, not on the binding, but 
on the work which the binding protects. 
to be 


exact. the one who conceives the design for the binding 


It cannot be said too often that the binder—or. 


must have a wide knowledge of literature so that from 
many works he can select the right one for him to bind. 
This does not require of him a profound understanding of 
letters, but enough to allow him to play upon the realm 
of books as though it were an instrument with whose 
tonalities he is familiar. Thus he will be prepared for his 
task and be able, according to his temperament, his abil- 
ities, his imagination, to invite himself to marry the bind- 
ing to the book. He will thus no longer be hampered by a 
method; rather he will feel himself set free, free to create 
with originality, free to make his inner vision match his 
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actual conception of the book. This will save him from 


falling back on mechanical drawings—even though they 


are his own—or the monotonous repetition of forms with 
but trifling elaboration. 

On the other hand, this knowledge will force him to 
make a choice since it demands his integrity. The binder 
will thenceforward feel himself best fitted to bind only 
those books which he loves or understands. He will lose 
that lack of discrimination which formerly allowed him 
to use with facile artlessness, the same style of decoration 
on books of the widest diversity. 

The binder will find himself closer to such and such a 
literary form or school of thought, or graphic style, if it 
is a question of an illustrated book. He will become a 
specialist, no doubt, but he will have faith in his project; 
his work will gain in worth, it will be more varied and 
will become a plastic expression of significance. For ex- 
ample Pierre Legrain, that great binder, could not have 
produced the masterpieces we know unless he had been a 
contemporary of the cubist revolution. There can be no 
manner of doubt that he owes to it his taste for geometric 
constructions, for pure forms, for unrestrained color. 
Under the banner of cubism his genius brought new life 
to the decoration of binding. We admire the work of Le- 
grain because it is a completed masterpiece and because 
he threw wide the window on fresh horizons. 

Already 


were those strange shapes fathered by the surrealists and 


projecting themselves across this backdrop 


directly opposed to the cubist philosophy. Surrealism lib- 
erated the subconscious, the fabulous, the dream. It set 
about releasing the laws relating thought with form; it 
offered us the most unpredictable associations of words 
and objects and its validity was abetting our escape. 

To what point were we justified in accepting this lib- 
eration, offered to us thus boldly? Here within us would 
conscious and subconscious stand arrayed against each 
other. Should we decide to dispense with reason as the 
controlling factor? We couldn't altogether, perhaps, for 
that was against our deepest instinct; also—and above 
all—because we belonged to both a profession and an art. 
We were to attempt to limit ourselves, that is, restrain 
ourselves and at the same time to set ourselves free. Thus 
the battle of opposing forces would be waged within us. 
Our innate notions of order, harmony and proportion 
would try to meld, willy-nilly, with these new conceptions 
which were being offered us like a breath of free air. 

What I say of this warring of opposites is not peculiar 





to our own times. It is the ferment of all creativeness in 
all ages. Imagination proposes, intellect builds: the one 
is irrational, the other rational. There must be construc- 
tion, but let it remain secondary. Let that which the imag- 


ination has revealed in the first instance survive with 


enough spontaneity apparent to rejoice the eye without 


disquieting it. 

Surrealism, nevertheless, offered us concrete forms: it 
was the unexpected juxtaposition of these which gave rise 
to the sense of surprise, even uneasiness. About the same 
time, abstract art also attracted men’s minds. It would be 
hard to fix this chronologically with the same exactitude 
for it existed in cubism, in dadaism and has continued to 
develop in ever widening scope. As it manifests itself to- 


day abstract art, released from all laws, has also made 
definite achievements in decorative art. We have made 
use of it with boundless joy never forgetting, however, 
that we must give it leeway within the bounds set by 
those three rectangles—the boards and back of the bind- 
ing which we are decorating. 

If | have seemed somewhat confused, it may be because 
[ have forced myself to analyze the mainsprings of in- 
spiration, or, more particularly, those which | have found 
within myself. The realm of the imagination is not com- 
parable with technical things where all is order and pre- 
cision. Ideas, grasped in mid-stream of a moving and 
harassing train of thought, collide and sometimes contra- 


dict each other—to our distress as well as to our delight. 


Paul Bonet, who prepared this analysis of de- 
sign sources for Craft Horizons, is one of the 
great French designers of hand book bindings. 
The translation has been somewhat abridged. 





GLASS, THE FIFTH BLACK ART 
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foday scientific methods, and formulas for 
the raw material of glass, are enabling skilled 


dassmakers to reach new heights in design. 


Nature, the magician, often seems to wind up her act 
with a smiling challenge, and the audience, having 
watched the fireworks of summer lightning, or the gentle 
persistence of waves climbing on a shore, is vaguely aware 
of an elusive, up-the-sleeve mechanism which controls the 
intricate pattern of her performance. Nevertheless, man 
has an uncontrollable urge to pick up the props and try 
the act himself. His art and his industry both are, at best, 
imitations of nature. 

A glittering handful of freshly washed sand is a pro- 
vocative substance. To sift out the tiny opaque impurities 
one by one would leave pure brilliance, a perfect glass. 
Nature, however, in unwatched patient years has discrim- 
inately compressed silicon particles into her own solid 
rock crystal. And man, after thirty-five centuries of ear- 
nest glassmaking has just begun to manipulate a product 
comparable to this substance. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica in 1860 issued a volume 
entitled “The Five Black Arts,” practiced by con- 
jurors and alchemists. Glassmaking was one of the five 
chapters. Man-made glass is magical, and an aura of ro- 
mance and mystery has cloaked the steps of glassmaking 
down through the centuries. For the basic act of creating 
a transparent substance out of murky, opaque minerals 
in the presence of fire is still miraculous. Glassmakers 
tending their bubbling pots have been regarded as magi- 
cians extraordinary. Royalty has curried their favor, and 
their glass has been buried with kings. 

Each country that has taken up the blowpipe has 
breathed the atmosphere of her own climate into the glass 
objects she has fashioned. The universal struggle, how- 
ever, has been to achieve a perfect material, perfectly 
clear. With added pinches of this, and less of that, glass 
formulas have been recorded in the notebooks of glass- 
makers, and the black art has gradually come to light. 

The essential purpose of all sound design is to exploit 
esthetically the natural forms and qualities of the chosen 








material, whether it be glass, clay, wood, silver or a com- 
posite. Happily science will never exhaust nature's re- 
sources, and with each laboratory discovery a new design 
problem is born. This is true of glass, and was as true in 
Alexander's time as it is today. The challenge of pure 
crysta! has kept glassmakers running at a high clip down 
through the centuries, and glass designers have had to 
keep pace with metal improvements. 

Necessary myths have been composed to account for 
man’s discovery of glass. Actually glass was probably dis- 
covered by accident. But the extreme heat required to 
melt silica has been forever a knotty problem. Nearly all 
sand is silica, and silica, the body of glass, is one of the 
hardest minerals known. The consuming fire ultimately 
destroys even the materials of the furnace and its raven- 
ous appetite demands a steady supply of fuel. In a mod- 
ern factory the problem of harnessing the fierce heat is 
proportionally the same as it has always been. 

There was sand in Egypt and rich fuel in Viennese 
forests. Although such natural resources aren't often 
found in proximity, they had to be in the early days of 
glassmaking. Venice in the Fifteenth Century had good 
access to the raw materials of glass. When she was by- 
passed in commerce by the discovery of the Cape route 
to the East she lost her supremacy and glassmakers left 
her for stronger states and more abundant materials. Thus 
robust German glass replaced the delicate “fagon de 
Venise.” It was due to lack of forests for fuel supplies 
that flat little Holland couldn’t compete in glassmaking. 
But she prudently got in on the spoils by setting herself 
up in the decorating business. She engraved other peoples’ 
glass with a fineness that gave a distinction to otherwise 
ordinary metal. 





Opposite, top: Rogue’s gallery of spare parts for chandeliers and 
candelabra spread from floor to ceiling of Baccarat’s Paris show- 
rooms. Center: No machine can rival the master craftsman when 
steady judgment, dexterous hand and keen eye collaborate in fashion- 
ing glass objects. Bottom: Even preliminary inspection reveals that 
perfect hand-cutting brings out in brilliant relief the affinity that fine 
crystal has for light. This page, above: The glassworker pits his skill 
against a volatile, highly-strung material and the law of gravity. Here 
a foot is applied to a carafe. Right: Over four hundred color for- 
mulas were discarded before Tiffin’s “Wistaria” goblet was achieved. 
Deep color graduating to clear transparency with changing light. 






























Aside from necessary raw materials, the intricate know- 
how of mixing formulas, has kept competition in glass- 
making keen. Recipes for glass have been jealously 
guarded—the Council of Venice decreed that trading of 
glass secrets was punishable by death. 

Since the first specimens of glass secrets were discov- 
ered in Egypt, some 5,000 years ago, experiments have 
been conducted on two levels: first, to eliminate color, or 
discolor, from the metal; second, to restore it at will. In 
either case man has wanted to be master of his mixture 
and not allow capricious, impure metals to change its 
complexion without warning. A harassed glassmaker may 
find color a strong temptation to brighten up an other- 
wise dull and muddy metal. But color, like decoration and 
ornament, must be used with restraint and never to con- 
ceal an imperfection. 

The Egyptians learned how to make highly-colored 
vitreous glaze. This substance which they formed around 
a stone or a model, or into beads, is a far cry from real 
glass. If only the Sphinx could reveal the secret formulas 
for the rich turquoise, sapphire, and gold yellows the an- 
cients achieved! Our modern glaze colors seem to pale 
beside them. One can only imagine the glorious effects if 
these colors were based on brilliant transparency and not 
on Egyptian opacity. 

The age of opaque giass was advanced by the discovery 
of the blow pipe more than by any other single invention. 
No more radical implement has been needed than this 
simplest of tools. For like a soap bubble perfect roundness 
and concavity could at last be achieved in glass without 
artificial cores and props. Only man’s dexterity was re- 
quired to catch in an instant the desired shape from an 
exacting and volatile material. To this day, a glassblower 
earnestly plying his difficult trade, gathers his glass, grabs 
his instruments, blows, and curses the laws of gravity and 
his own clumsiness just as he has done for centuries. 
Modern practices deviate imperceptibly from ancient 
methods as outlined in a handbook that Theophilus the 
Monk prepared for glassmakers in the Twelfth Century. 

Just as the glassmaker has waged constant war against 
discoloration, so has he had to stem the tide of millions 
of tiny air bubbles that glass attracts like molasses. For- 
merly a cold potato was dropped into the seething glass 
mixture, causing furious boiling. All the smaller bubbles 
were attracted to the upheaval, joining together and ris- 
ing to the surface. Again, modern methods follow the 
same fundamental. 

The grayish Venetian cristallo of the Sixteenth Century 
represents a turning-point in the development of glass. 
Richly ornamented, pedestal-footed goblets in Gothic style 
were to give way to fragile cristallo wine glasses. The 
color cult did not cease but glassblowers were intent on 
colorless bowls which they supported proudly on fantastic 
stems. Shape and whimsical silhouette took precedence. 
Drinking vessels assumed the forms of animals, monsters 
and birds. These were blown thin partly because intricate 
patterns couldn’t accommodate thickness, and partly be- 
cause the cristallo wasn’t clear. The thicker it was the 
greyer and more bubbly it became! 

Engraving could have eliminated some of the flaws, but 
engraving on such a frail metal was out of the question, 
and too hazardous for the flamboyant Italians. Engraving 
at best is difficult. Decorating on a flat surface is hard 
enough, but it requires vast patience to get an artistic 
effect on the curved surface of a bowl with varying con- 
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tours. It was the steady hand and temperament of the 
Dutch that successfully mastered this art. 

An extremely hard, though not particularly clear glass 
was developed by the Germans. This did not lend itself to 
Italian intricacy and manipulation, but it was sturdy 
enough to be heartily engraved and enameled. German 
glassmakers glorified in the strength and body of their 
metal and fashioned great top-heavy goblets, while color 
chemists and enamelers decorated every inch of space 
they could find. 

By the Seventeenth Century glass manufacture had 
burned much out of its system, but something was left 
still to be desired. Glass had climbed as far as it could in 
two directions. It couldn’t be blown much thinner without 
bursting. On the other hand, greater strength or durability 
would end in being obtuse. More decoration was impos- 
sible. The quality of glass itself was such that a compro- 
mise between the two extremes was out of the question. 
Simply, it was not clear or brilliant enough to stand alone 
and unadorned. 

It was England that stepped in and offered a solution. 
She set as her goal a metal combining strength with clar- 
ity, resembling rock crystal yet having the tractibility of 
glass. Luring glassmakers and chemists from all over 
Europe to assist, she gave them royal patronage and re- 
warded them liberally where reward was due. Master 
minds bent over formulas and soon came up with a solu- 
tion. It was found that by the mere introduction of lead 
into the batch, strength and brilliance became reliable 
attributes of glass. Reveling in the radiance of their ma- 
terial, glassmakers cut and engraved it to their hearts’ 
content in order to show off from all facets the purest 
glass yet discovered. 

The new lead metal paid off beyond all expectation, and 
English glass found itself in a premier position. Indeed 
the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries in England were 
known as the Crystal Ae. But as so often is true things 
were carried too far. Over-elaborate cutting seemed to 
take the newly found daylight out of glass, and the pure 
metal was obscured by conflicting facets. 

Modern crystal, having benefited from the mistakes, the 
successes and excesses recorded in glass history can be 
confident in its own simplicity. Without sham or artificial 
make-up, the face of today’s glass is shining and clear. 
No need to cut and engrave it for the sake of adding 
fire, or to decorate its surface to hide flaws. It is no longer 
drab for want of color. For it radiates with an inner glow 
while taking on the aspect of its surroundings—the blue 
of a summer sky, the warmth of a burning candle, or the 
lustre of polished mahogany. 

As a material, glass has merited a position with other 
art forms. Famous artists excited by its deep transparency 
and design potential have taken it up as a challenging 
medium. For in glass design there are infinite and beguil- 
ing possibilities. Glass is the only material which incor- 
porates light into the very body of its substance. The 
artist is faced with a highly-strung material, the delicate 
beauty of which is as changing and elusive as a sunbeam. 
Even the fragility of glass is a unique attribute. It cannot 
be treated as stone, for glass has little relation to opacity. 
For lovely glass is frozen light, and a truly magic cre 
ation. The history of glass is therefore a record of the 
struggle to catch light, release it, and let it play un- 
hampered in solid sheer transparency. If no longer 4 
black art, it still holds magic. 














The decoration of all glass shapes 
whether by means of cutting, engraving, 
molding or coloring must be used judi- 
ciously to reveal essential transparency, 
and not to conceal basic imperfection. 
Above: pattern by Fostoria. Below: 
Molded glass animals also by Fostoria. 











From top to bottom: Prairie Smoke, by 
Steuben Glass; glass decanter, by Riihi- 
maki Glassworks, Finland; glass tiger 
with gold leaf decoration, by Maestri di 
Murano, Italy; engraved crystal glass 
vase, designed by Simon Gate, Orre- 
fors, Sweden. Right: vase of cut-glass 
designed by Gerda Strémberg for the 
Strémberg Glassworks, Sweden. Shown 
at the 20th Century American and Eu- 
ropean Glass Exhibition, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Photographs courtesy 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 




















APESTRY WEAVERS 


4 Strong Movement in Scotland to Revive and 
Strengthen Native Crafts Finds an Enthusiastic Ex- 
ponent in the Art of Tapestry Weaving at Dovecote. 


Scotland, in common with many other countries, has ex- 
perienced a revival in the arts and handcrafts since World 
War II. In order to encourage the survival of Scottish 
crafts and craftsmen, a movement has been launched 
there by public spirited citizens, artists and educators 
under the name of the Workshops & Studios Foundation 
(Scotland) Ltd. This company has undertaken to provide 
studios and facilities for bona fide craftsmen, to develop 
a crafts center which would act as a stimulant in putting 
the products of Scottish craftsmen on the market and to 
raise money in order to put the project on a sound and 
proper economic footing. 

In harmony with the aims of the Foundation is the re- 
opening of the Dovecote Studios after the war. In country 





Ronald Cruickshank and staff at the Dovecote looms. 


surroundings, in the village of Corstorphine near Edin- 
burgh, stands the Studio, the home of the Edinburgh Tap- 
estry Company, where the ancient craft of tapestry weav- 
ing is carried on. The idea of a Scottish tapestry studio 
was sponsored by the late Marquis of Bute, in 1910, when 
the present Studios were designed and built—though the 
Dovecote itself is centuries old. 

The first tapestry to be put on the looms was “The Lord 
of the Hunt.” This work, which measured 32 by 14 feet, 
was designed by the late Skeoch Camming and is prob- 
ably the largest tapestry ever to be woven in Britain. At 
the inception, two artist-weavers were installed in the 
Studios from the William Morris workshops at Merton 
Abbey. Apprentices also were engaged to learn the craft 
of weaving, and this laid the foundations of the present 
Studios. During World War I, the Studios were closed 
and only four of the original staff returned to pick up the 
work where it had been halted. 

Today Ronald Cruickshank, who joined at the age of 
12 in 1914, is the master artist-weaver and director of the 
Dovecote Studios. He studied drawing, painting and 
weaving, at home and abroad, under several famous de- 
signers and technicians and has experimented extensively 
in techniques, color and designing for tapestry. Mr. 
Cruickshank has a practical knowledge in most art media, 
has a true flair for color and interpretation, and is prob- 
ably the only designer-tapissier in Britain today. 

In 1939 the Studios were again closed for the duration 
of World War II. They were reopened in 1946, again 
with a depleted staff, under the Edinburgh Tapestry Com- 
pany, directed by members of the Bute family. Appren- 
tices are now being engaged at regular intervals and to 
date the staff numbers ten. 

The looms in use are the high-warp looms, as used by 
the famous Gobelin ateliers in Paris. Many notable pres- 
ent day artists have designed for the Dovecote looms, 
among them Stephen Gooden, R.A., who designed the 
Royal coat-of-arms, commissioned by Her Majesty the 
Queen for Buckingham Palace. This tapestry is nearing 
completion and should be finished by the time this ap- 
pears in print. 

Other contemporary British artists whose designs have 
been completed as tapestry panels include Jankel Adler, 
John Armstrong, Cecil Collins, Cecil Beaton, Sir 
Frank Brangwin, Henry Moore, Graham Sutherland, 
Ronald Searle, Louis le Brocquy, Julian Trevelwyn, 
Stanley Spencer, A.R.A.. Edward Wadsworth, Felix 
Topolski, Princess Farinnessa Zeid of Irak and Ed- 
ward Bowden, A.R.A. 

In addition, the staff at the Dovecote Studios execute 
chair seats and backs, and fine carpets. One that recently 
was cut from the loom now is in New York, laid in a room 
dedicated to the late Gertrude Stein, the author. The 
Studios also have carried out extensive repairs upon pre- 
cious ancient tapestries. 

The Dovecote Studios plan to exhibit in New York in 
October, although final details of the showing are not yet 
available. It is probable, also, that the exhibition will go 
on tour to show in other cities in this country. Signifi- 
cant activities during the past summer include an exhibi- 
tion, by invitation, in Paris, while earlier in the year a 
showing of panels in London drew record-breaking at- 
tendance. Currently, a large exhibition of Dovecote tap- 
estries is on view in Edinburgh at the International Fes- 
tival of Music and Art. 
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THE LEACH POTTERY AT ST. IVES 


Robert Richman is Director of the Institute of 
Contemporary Arts, Washington, D.C., which 
is circulating the Leach Pottery Exhibition 


throughout America during 1950 to 1952. 


It was in 1910, after Leach had gone to Japan to teach 
drawing but then stayed to learn, that he apprenticed 
with Ogata Kenzan VI, one of the old master potters in 
Japan. Leach later became Kenzan VII. This was a train- 
ing not to be had in England, nor on the Continent, for 
the tradition of several succeeding generations of family 
potters had more or less come to an end with the Tofts. 
It was also then that Leach met the full impact of the 
great works of the Sung potters in the museums and the 
countryside in Korea, China and Japan. It was in 1919 
that he met Shoji Hamada, one of the finest contempo- 
rary pottérs. Thus from the East, within the decade, three 
formative influences exerted themselves upon Leach, who 
assimilated and made them a part of his own craftsman- 
ship and artistry. 

In 1920 Hamada and Leach 
for the express purpose of founding the pottery, as 
potteries had existed in the East and in medieval England, 
except rather that they conceived their pottery also as an 
artists’ studio. Symbolically, they built the shop and the 
kiln from the ground up, with knowledge that, in the 
opinion of their Eastern friends, it would take twenty 
years to establish a pottery. With his partner Mrs. Horne, 
with Hamada, and later with Matsubayashi, who in 1922 
designed its three-chambered climbing kiln for stonewares 


returned to St. lves 


and porcelains, the Leach Pottery was created. It em- 
braced in Hamada and Leach not only highly-trained 
craftsmen; but each had training as artists (Hamada also 
as a chemist), and each had conscious esthetic standards 
and trained sensibilities. This combination was unique in 
English pottery; it has proved to have had historical sig- 
nificance in Western art. 

Two traditions of work, then, that of the trained crafts- 
man and that of the trained artist were present in the 
founding of the pottery at St. Ives. But Hamada and 
Leach had no knowledge of the crafts in England, though 
each had intimate experience with the crafts in Japan of 
both the traditional countryside potter and the individual 
artist-potter. They set out at once to find all they could 
of the English tradition. Soon they were working in slip- 
ware along with Eastern Raku ware, stoneware, and por- 
celain. Much later, around 1935, Leach felt that the pot- 


BY ROBERT RICHMAN 


“Pottery is at once the simplest and 
the most difficult of all arts.” 
Herbert Read, THE MEANING OF ART 


“Pots like all other forms of art are 
human expressions.” 
Bernard Leach, A POTTER'S HANDBOOK 


tery was rooted in the English tradition well enough to 
combine the best they had learned of the East with the 
West, in order to work solely in stoneware and porcelain 
and to create a domestic ware, which could be sold at a 
low cost. Such would broaden the purpose of the pottery 
if the domestic ware were made on the same esthetic 
standards. 

Although Leach and Hamada founded a pottery which 
was not a country potter's workshop, during its first dec- 
ade the Leach Pottery evolved into a new type of work- 
shop—a collaborative one making domestic ware on the 
same high standards Hamada and Leach had made their 
individual pots. And now when the reaches of tech- 
nology and industrialism threaten art and man, the pot- 
tery team keeps alive the standards of craftsmanship 
which have been built up by the labor of centuries. They 
were inspired by Hamada and Leach to work with the 
same sense of values and esthetic standards, and to keep 
alive an intimate feeling for materials and form. All this 
was brought together under the homely almost family 
workshop life, nourished by the local Cornish philosophy 
of work——“one and all.” As interwoven as the traditions 
are at St. Ives, it is obvious that this collaborative enter- 
prise would have been meaningless long ago (in other 
than the sense that it was a significant social experiment) 
were it not for their practice and daily ritual of high 
craftsmanship and high artistry. 

Today the ten or twelve potters come from different 
beginnings—David and Michael, sons of Bernard, born 
in the Orient; Horatio Dunn, a second generation Cor- 
nishman for his father George was the first employee; 
four village youths; a native craftsman from Nigeria; 
and a young woman from Scandinavia among others. 
And in the past, some of the best “second generation” 
artist-potters in England have studied and worked at the 
Pottery—Michael Cardew, Norah Braden, Katherine Bou- 
verie. So, in keeping with their international founding 
roots, the personnel of the group is still at once interna- 
tional and countryside. Provision is also made to appren- 
tice four students who must be able to take their places 
in the daily routine of work and thus perpetuate the 
craft. 

At the Pottery the method of work is unique: they share 
wedging and kneading of clays, mixing glazes, throwing, 
packing, firing, cleaning up, crating and shipping because 
they think these are enjoyable and stimulating coopera- 
tive labor. Efficiency of production is not an end in itself 
and does not motivate their work. Their division of labor 











or their daily work routine are less important than ac- 


cepting their responsibility to materials and to creation. 


Even the use of a new machine, or a new change in an old 


process, is tested by only one criterion: does it improve 


the quality of the end product? 


There are many subtleties that one cannot see on the 
surface at St. Ives; but certain general principles can be 


seen: a remarkable sense of form, a high level of crafts- 
manship, a love of materials, an organic method of crea- 
tion (they believe pots should be born, not made), an 
understanding that certain forms are natural to earthen- 
ware clay, others to porcelain and still others to stone- 
ware. In the pursuit of these principles, there is a demand 
for quality. They try to do only what is worth while; and 


their achievements merit the dedication. for they believe 


that the workshop can be a humanitarian cooperative form 


of life, that a pot can be the expression of the whole 


being, and that once again the wisdom of a people can 
be expressed in clay. 
All of these principles or beliefs inhere in the com- 


pleted pot. Of the two categories of ware—the standard 


or domestic ware and the individual pieces—only two 


main distinctions can be observed: the standard ware is 


based on shapes created by Bernard Leach and modified 
either through the demands in repetitive throwing or 


through group esthetic criticism; secondly, the pattern 


and decoration on the pot have been restricted in the 


standard ware, but flourish more spontaneously in the in- 
dividual pieces. 
But the same stoneware or porcelain bodies are used in 


both. the glazes are the same, and they are fired side by 





!. Horatio Dunn preparing the materials: liquid stone- 


ware clay mixture is being sieved into drying troughs. 


side in the kilns. And the preparation of raw materials 
and the manner of throwing are the same. Their clay is 
obtained in the natural state largely from local sources; 
and it is allowed to age and weather in the wind and sun 
and rain. It is then mixed with water to form a heavy 
slip and poured (1) into the long drying troughs, lined 
with porous fire-clay underneath which in a long con- 
tinuous flue a slow fire dries the clay. 

After the clay is dry it is put through a pug mill and 
then stored in bins. The memory that clay is composed 
of decomposing organic and inorganic matter is re- 
spected by these potters at St. Ives. When it is ready for 
work, the clay is then kneaded by hand in the Far Eastern 
method, (2) in which the rhythmic rotary movements 
and pressure of the hand prepare the clay for the subse- 
quent rhythms of the wheel and controls of the hand. 

Most of them throw in the Western manner, while Ber- 
nard Leach throws on his wheel turning clockwise in the 
Japanese manner. All of them sit over their clay at the 
wheel, which has been designed by Leach and modi- 
fied over thirty years of use. To achieve high quality in 
handmade pottery, it is as necessary that the body be in 
control of the turning clay, as it is that the hands be; and 
that the two work in subtle interplay with the foot kick- 
ing the wheel. The foot provides more than the power to 
drive the wheel: it has a role in the craft that is its own. 

In all of their thrown pieces, they pay as strict atten- 
tion to the surface and thickness of the wall as they pay 
to the relation of the wall thickness to the galbe or outline 
of the form. Considering that these potters do not use 
ribs, saw blades, or combs to give external “surface” but 





2. David, son and partner of Bernard Leach, kneading 
clay by the Far Eastern method with rotary motions. 




















3. Bernard Leach throwing: the interplay of hand pres- 
sures which determine the final form of the pot. 


rely solely on the complementary pressure of the hand 
inside to the hand outside, one can see immediately that 
they try for intimate control of the surface as well as of 
the shape of the pot, even in an egg cup. When using 
stoneware clay, one is working in the method of nature's 
geological process eons old, which, they believe, one must 
respect. The control and the marriage of the hands with 
the clay began in the mixing and kneading and must be 
kept to. allow the pot to flower organically in its final 
form (3). Such a pot shows that it has a life of its own: 
a thing born from earth, air, fire and water through the 
miraculous transformation in art. That is their inheritance 
from the Sung potters. To a slightly lesser degree, that 
interrelatedness of hand to material, to shape, to surface, 
to wall thickness, to final form is practiced in all domesti: 
pots thrown at St. Ives. They are independent works that 
have a life of their own. Some have it with a high de- 
gree of distinction. 

In usual practice, if it is suitable to the shape, the pot 
when thrown is cut off the wheelhead with a twisted wire 
or gut. Such eliminates turning a foot or bottom on the 
green-hard pot the next day; but in some ten pieces in 
the domestic ware, a turned foot is necessary either to 
shape or pot construction. If so, the green-hard pot is re- 
turned to the wheel, recentered, and the foot is turned 
with a tool of thin strap-iron; making a transition from 
the soft lines of the thrown surface to the harder texture 
of the tooled surface, which leads down to the carved foot, 
is an esthetic not a mechanic act. However, a certain 
spontaneity is achieved if the pot, after it has been thrown, 
and while still on the wheel, can be shaped to its final 
form with a bamboo tool. 

Pulling handles and springing a “pulled handle” (4) 
from a green-hard jug are extremely difficult acts; for it 
is possible to ruin the total form with a mediocre handle 
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4. David Leach “springing” a pulled handle from a jug. 
Pitchers that pour have perfect spouts and handles. 


or one ineptly placed. If pitchers are to pour, spouts and 
handles must be perfect. In general, the handles on the 
standard ware are pulled so that the thickness of the 
handle and the width are in good proportion and do not 
vary in thickness nor taper in width from the shoulder to 
the shank. And most important, the handle (their word 
significantly enough is sprung) should be sprung from 
the pot, in the way a branch springs from the trunk of a 
tree, and flow down in a curve to the joint so that the 
negative space enclosed, and the linear outline of the 
handle, have a countrapuntal relation to one another, to 
the handle’s position on the pot, and to the form of the 
pot. So in this act as in the kneading and the throwing, 
the hand controls the material and the organic method of 
making is complete. 

The piece is now either ready for a biscuit firing before 
glazing and decorating: or as in (5), the green unfired 
ware is dipped in liquid black clay or “slip.” In double- 
dipping (an Eastern method) with one jerk of the wrist, 
the pot is covered with slip or glaze inside and outside 
simultaneously. In other cases the potters may pour the 
glaze, or they may apply it with a wide brush; they do no 
compressed-air spraying. And with economy characteristic 
of all the St. Ives work there are ten glazes at most, but 
only four have a wide use: olive blue, oatmeal, tenmoku, 
and celadon; yet what an unbelievable number of lovely 
effects the Leach potters get with black slip under oat- 
meal, The other glazes are an opalescent Chiin, tea 
dust, lavendar, kaki and autumn leaf. Some distinguished 
effects are achieved with the celadons on porcelains; and 
especially fine are the oatmeal, the tenmoku or the cela- 
dons set alone against the unglazed areas of the toasted 
stoneware body. In decorating some of the wares, pigment 
is brushed on the body and then covered with a clear 
oatmeal. Some of the quality of their glazes is due to 








5. Freyor dips green-hard pitcher into black slip. 


the use of various wood ashes. 

Because of his training in drawing and painting, Ber- 
nard Leach does most of the decoration (6), applying the 
sparest of brush strokes to a plate or a bowl; yet his 
mood and attitude give him variety in each pot or tile. 
Eastern influence, where calligraphy lies at the core of 
drawing, painting and writing, is seen in the refined varia- 
tions of the width and length of his stroke. But certainly 
of the English or American potters today, none can suit 
a pattern to a shape with respect for pigment and clay, 
with suitability of design to surface, with integration of 
pattern to the galbe of the pot as well as Bernard Leach 
can. On both the standardware and his own pieces, the 
decoration is a part of the pot. The same integration is, 
of course, required in other methods of decorating: wax- 
resist, sgrafitto, engraving, fluting, planing. 

In each of the three chambers of the climbing down- 
draft kiln, wares are stacked either on the shelves lining 
the back side of the chamber (7) or in the saggars which 
form a wall almost to the ceiling in the front facing the 
draught. In the three chambers many areas of different 
temperatures and atmospheres occur so, by experience 
and instinct, they stack the kiln so that the glazes will 
get the finest tribute from the flames. If there is a biscuit 
firing, it is done in Chamber III at the same time as the 
glost firing in the other chambers. The heat from Cham- 
ber II can be diverted to the chimney by dampers when 
Chamber III reaches biscuit temperature. For glost firing 
of stoneware and porcelain, the temperature is taken to 
about 1300° centigrade; reduction is at 900° C. Oil 
supplemented with wood are fuels. The average firings 
in their two kilns are over 1500 pieces each month 
(the smaller one is a round updraught kiln). The kilns 
at St. Ives, now nearly thirty years old, seem to yield 
their share of lore and skills to those of Bernard and 





6. Leach decorating overglaze with Japanese brushes. 


7. Mary Horrocks is shown here packing stoneware glost 
pieces in Chamber I of the three-chambered climbing kiln. 








David Leach in finishing glazes which surely have their 
equals only in the finest of pottery. 

In the manner that they met the esthetic challenge at 
St. Ives. so too have they met the economic challenge. 
They have found a market for cooperatively made domes- 
tie pots that are made for their own sake; in fact, 
orders far exceed production. Nearly three-fourths of the 
standard ware sold are mail orders from the catalog; the 
remaining fourth outright to agents (there is no middle- 
man). Exhibitions in Europe, Japan and America are out- 
lets for individual pieces. Thus these potters have been 
able to earn their living by making pottery in which the 
real satisfaction is in the work. In our time, when crafts- 
men all over the world feel the menace of mass produc- 
tion. it seems imperative to emulate the artists and crafts- 
men of the Leach Pottery: not only are their traditions 
of craftsmanshin being preserved and handed down; but 
more importantly these potters work in the intuitive and 


humanistic way which is challenged by work mass-pro- 


duced for profit and which is threatened by work “de. 
signed” on the tectonic and abstract principles only to be 
made by other workmen. Indeed, the handcraft counter 
revolution in Europe and America could well alter its 
course if it worked in the manner of the Leach Pottery, 

“There is a necessity for a common psychological and 
esthetic foundation in any workshop group of craftsmen,” 
as Leach has said; and it is also necessary that the es- 
thetic foundation be constantly scrutinized and evaluated 
if the pots produced by the group are to have vitality. To 
this end the group has post-firing criticism of the wares 
they've made (8). They discuss losses, failures and gains. 
They are constantly asking the question, what is a good 
pot? They do not hope to find the way of making a good 
pot in the newest instrument with its packaged promise of 
perfection. They look within themselves for the answer. 


They talk of materials, and of craftsmanship, of organic 


methods of appropriate texture, color, and pattern; but 
most of all they try to find the elements of good form. 


. Characteristic pottery discussion on pot form with 


8 
Vary Horrocks, Bernard and David Leach, Valerie Bond. 











Egyptian fabric in linen and wool with uncut 


THE 
COPTIC 
WEAVERS 


BY LILI BLUMENAU 


Lili Blumenau, Keeper of the 
Textiles in the Cooper Union 
Museum, is herself a_ distin- 
guished weaver and teacher of 
weaving. From the rich treasure 
of the past she has selected color- 
ful and decorative woven fabrics 
to inspire the modern weaver. 


loop fringe. 


At the beginning of the First Century of the Christian 
era, Egypt was no longer an art-producing center. Already 
a cultural chaos had begun which lasted until the Fifth 
Century, when Egypt restored its reputation for art ex- 
pression under the influence of the Coptic Church. it is 
during this period, before the conquest of the Mohamme- 
dans, that the native Egyptian Christians built domed 
basilicas, painted murals, wrote books, carved in lime- 
stone and wove the textiles which were to become known 
as Coptic art. 

Coptic textiles attract the contemporary weaver on ac- 
count of their unique tapestry expression ‘and vivid ac- 
count of life and ideas independent of the Roman Em- 
pire. In these textiles one can visualize what the Egyp- 
tians wore, what they thought about, their taste and skills, 
as well as their religious and cultural interests. 

The first excavations in Egypt, undertaken during the 
Napoleonic era, drew attention to Egyptian art of the re- 
mote past. Later expeditions, equipped with experience 
and scientific training in archaeology, discovered the 
Coptic antiquities. The predominant sites were the ceme- 
teries near Saqqaah, Ahurim and Antinoe. 

In ancient Egypt the dead were embalmed and wrapped 
in linen bands, so as to make it possible to preserve a 
corpse without burial. Although the Copts continued the 
practice of embalming, they dressed the dead in garments 
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worn during life, covered them with large sheets, or cur- 
tains, and buried the bodies at once. Portraits of the de- 
ceased, painted on canvas or with wax on thin boards, 
were placed around the body or over the face. 

The principal garment worn by rich and poor during 
the Egypto-Coptic period was a tunic of undyed plain- 
weave linen, decorated with variously shaped tapestry 
ornaments in colored wool. These tunics were woven in 
one piece. When front and back of a Coptic tunic are 
spread out flat it shows the form of a cross. The upright 
part shows the width of the garment, the crossbeam the 
shape and width of the sleeves. Across the center is a hori- 
zontal slit for the head. 

The tapestry woven ornaments which decorate this 
otherwise simple tunic range from plain to elaborate style. 
Some of the Coptic tunics have broad stripes about four 
inches wide running down the whole length of the gar- 
ment, front and back, beginning on each side of the neck. 
At the end of each sleeve is a repetition of the stripe. 

On other tunics, the shoulder bands are connected 
with a broad transverse band bordering the neck. Shoulder 
bands and large and small set-in squares were favorite 
treatments. Large squares, about six inches in diameter, 
were placed on the upper sleeve, smaller squares near the 
bottom of the garment. On some tunics the scapular band 
reaches to the waist, with a corresponding band, or bor- 
der, at the bottom of the dress. The embellishments on 
elaborate tunics are over-size, some of the shoulder bands 
terminating with a roundel or pendant decoration. 

The artistry of Coptic weaving reveals itself in the 
decorative parfs of the tunics. These parts form the prin- 
cipal portion of textiles found in Coptic cemeteries, and 
of these there are two different styles: the naturalistic and 
the invented. The naturalistic Coptic woven decorations 
are called Graeco-Roman. These are of the Third to Fifth 
Centuries. The invented decorations, which show a fully- 
developed Coptic style, are Fifth to Eighth Century. An 
intermediate group shows both expressions, but the 
Graeco-Roman predominates. There is no clear-cut divi- 
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Left: Third or Fourth Century Egyptian tapes. 
try, woven in linen and wool, shows influence 
of trade with Greeks. Below: Colorful strip, 
part of a shoulder band, woven in Egypt of 
linen and wool about the Sixth to Eighth Century 





{ll photos are from the Cooper Union Museum Collection. 


sion between the groupings, nor accurate dating. but a 
distinction between the early and developed styles must 
be made. 

The Graeco-Roman textiles were woven to please Greek 
traders and Roman officials residing in Egypt. In the 
earliest times Greek merchants had visited the interior 
of Egypt and established settlements there. Alexandria, 
named after the great conqueror, was the most important 
city in Egypt. The Roman conquerors had little effect on 
the Greek influence in life and art in Egypt. but the vic- 
torious Roman armies nevertheless inspired the Coptic 
weavers to make concessions to Roman taste. 

Geometric, animal, plant and human forms were the 
principal motifs of the Graeco-Roman style. These figures 
were in shades of purple and in polychrome. Interlaced 
stars, with Greek wave and meander forms, were also a 
part of the early Coptic weaving. The burial-portrait can- 
vases which covered the dead disclose many proofs of the 
geometric style fashionable in Third and Fourth Century 
garments, made of undyed linen and purple wool. 

In decoration the Greek and Roman taste favored por- 
trayal of gods and mythological scenes, such as Orpheus 
among the beasts, Perseus and Medusa, or triumphs of 
Bacchus, which were most popular in Egypt as woven 
garment decorations. The Emperor Gratian presented his 
consul, Ansonius, with a tunic woven with the head of 
Constantin, as portrait decorations were especially popu- 
lar. Fighting animals and men in combat with animals 
were also favored subjects, inspired by the entertainments 
of the circus and amphitheatre. With the development of 
Christianity vintage scenes and symbolism appeared in 
Coptic weaving. Vines growing from vase or basket alter- 
nate with scrolls of the vine. Flowers and fruits in these 
tapestries are comparable in beauty with the mille fleurs 
tapestries of France. 

In the intermediate group of Coptic textiles, beginning 
about the Fifth Century, Christian emblems were intro- 
duced. The first attempts to symbolize the new religion 
were primitive and inconspicuous. Small crosses are 




















Top right: Sixth Century Coptic tapestry from 
Egypt which depicts the sacrifice of Isaac in 
vividly dyed yarns. Lower right: Decorative Bor- 
der of the same period; both woven in linen and 
wool, showing remarkable artistry of early Copts 








mixed with pagan motifs. Some of these were superim- 
posed crosses, forming eight-armed devices, while others 
are combinations of the St. Andrew and upright crosses. 
The monogram of Christ was extensively used in all its 
primitive forms. One of these is a combination of the 
letter X and P, the Constantinian form. Another cross has 
a loop formed by the Greek letter Pi and resembling the 
Egyptian ankh. There are also beautiful examples of 
Coptic woven crosses in mosaic effect, presumably copied 
from Coptic jewelry. The symbols Alpha and Omega also 
appear in the Fifth Century weavings. 

Coptic picture-weaving and decoration attained its full 
estate during the Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Centuries. 
Biblical scenes and saints became the most popular sub- 
jects. These ornaments are extremely inventive, some- 
times almost grotesque, and very powerful in color. A red 
on the violet side is used for backgrounds; figure tones 
are blue, yellow and orange. As a rule the figures are 
outlined in black. Among the scenes depicted are the 
miracle at Cana, the Adoration, the story of Joseph, and 
the history of David. Figures in prayer are shown with 
uplifted arms in the manner of the figures in catacomb 
frescoes. Saint George was the most popular of the saints 
and the Coptic weavers give him the appearance of a 
horseman in Sassanid silk designs. The Sassanid silks were 
a strong influence during the late Coptic period. 

Egypt, today famous for its cotton, was once noted for 
fine linen. Antique Egyptian textiles were made of linen 
warp and weft. Their descendants, the Coptic tapestries, 
are of linen warp and wool weft. Coptic weavers used 
linen in its raw state. This material was used most in 
weaving embroidery effects, especially in the weaving of 
geometric designs in the early Coptic pieces. 

A few fragments of silk, in the form of roundels, 
squares and other decorations have also been found in 
Egypto-Coptic graves. The origin of this silk is disputed, 
but it is believed to have reached Egypt as the result of 
the enterprise and adventure of two Persian monks of the 
Sixth Century. Employed by Emperor Justinian, these 









monks are said to have smuggled Chinese silk worms into 
the West. With this incident, the silk culture of Persia, 
Egypt and Europe may have had its origin. In any case, 
the Coptic weavers obtained a certain amount of silk. 

Information on Coptic looms and spinning devices is 
non-existent, but the Egyptian looms were undoubtedly 
primitive types of upright and low warp looms, The ir- 
regularity of the normally vertical warp threads in Coptic 
textiles gives evidence that weights were used for the ten- 
sion of the warp. Weights may have been used, however, 
to produce a desired effect of irregularity, for esthetic 
reasons. Wooden combs and a few spindles have been 
found in the Coptic cemeteries, all that is left of their tools. 

The weave constructions employed by the Copts are 
few in number, simply the ones required for esthetic 
effects and for closely woven protective fabrics. The 
problem of time and mass production did not concern 
the Egyptian weavers, who were free to develop their 
inventiveness. Unlike the modern weaver, they did not 
have ready mechanical means of producing heavy or warm 
cloth, but were obliged to figure out such means. 

A Roman tunic was customarily woven in a combina- 
tion of plain weave and tapestry. The amount of the warp 
threads was the same all the way through, but wherever 
a square or other tapestry ornament appeared a division 
took place. Only one part of the warp threads was used, 
in twos and threes, the remainder floating underneath. 
This resulted in a heavily-textured tapestry part, with a 
fine plain-woven background. The Copts also invented the 
loop pile technique, an outcome of the need for more 
substance and warmth in winter tunics. Unlike later pile 
weaving, long and short loops of cut and uncut linen and 
wool were drawn out of the weft. 

The individuality of the Coptic weaving is most pleas- 
ing to contemporary craftsmen. It is a definite blessing 
that the old attitude toward Coptic textiles—as provincial 
and primitive—has disappeared. The masterpieces of these 
weavers furnish inspiration in our time and the lessons 
they teach are thoroughly applicable to modern design. 








UPON REFLECTION 


BY REGINALD HILL 


Reginald H. Hill, noted British silversmith, is 
design adviser to the Design and Research 
Center at Goldsmith's Hall, London, and also 
design instructor in silver and jewelry at the 
Central School of Arts and Crafts. Last sum- 
mer he conducted the Silversmithing Work- 
shop Conference sponsored by Handy & Har- 
man at the School for American Craftsmen. 





In Europe, especially in England, history itself is dis- 
played and laid bare by the objects of silver which have 
been handed down from the past. Ecclesiastical orna- 
ments often were architectural forms in themselves. Gothic 
pinnacles and traceries were carried out in fine propor- 
tion and detail. 

The sturdiness of the Tudors shows in the silver forms 
of that historic period, whilst the severe and simple living 
of the Cromwellians is apparent in the domestic silver of 
that date. With the return of Charles and his extravagant 
court, silver again became decorated and so the design 
has fluctuated in character and was governed in form and 
decoration by politics, wars and wealth through the Queen 
Anne, Georgian and Victorian periods to the present day. 

Future generations must look back and speak of the 
Twentieth Century as a period of its own. Our craftsmen 
and designers must see that they are producing articles 
of beauty and form to fit with their new surroundings. 
Cellini, Lamerie, Revere and other craftsmen who carried 
on the great traditions of our craft were inspired by 
great pieces of the past very likely, but only to strive to 
create something better. 

This approach to silversmithing through design is very 
important as design and craftsmanship must be closely 
knit, indeed inseparable, if good work is to be produced. 
And it is only through a careful study of the past tradi- 
tion, an open mind and a deep feeling to create something 
beautiful, that anything worth while will be made. Merely 
to take a piece of metal and hammer it into a shape is 
not craftsmanship. But to take it and mold it to the 
mind’s eye, impart to it perfection in line, form and re- 
flection, that is craftsmanship. 

You will note a new term has crept in, the word reflec- 
tion. This is very seldom mentioned when dealing with 
silver design, but an integral part of it. Without it silver 
ceases to become e metal of life, but dull and lifeless. By 
the control of reflection, and it must be controlled, form 
and line may be given a new interpretation. 

Reflections of light and color may either reinforce or 
break up the structural lines, which define the shape of a 
design, by the intensity of the surrounding light, and 
within the object by the degree of polish. A craftsman 
should understand what effect he is going to obtain when 
he puts a certain surface finish on the ariicle he is creat- 
ing and also what alterations are necessary to counteract 
effects which may be esthetically undesirable. 

In the first place, we must understand some of the prob- 
lems which confront us when we are dealing with reflec- 
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tions. For instance, if we were to take two polished 
spheres, one finished with a mirror polish and the other 
with a matt or satin finish, the latter would definitely look 
the larger of the two. Now why does this happen? It is 
because, with the satin-finished sphere one is not bothered 
with reflections of any detail and therefore will tend to 
concentrate on the shape itself. But with a sphere which 
is polished to a mirror finish, one is liable to forget the 
shape and look “into” the surface exploring the details 
in the reflection. Again with a highly reflective form, the 
outside shape tends to merge with its surroundings and 
the silhouette tends to disappear. Thus we find that we 
may lighten or make the design heavy in feeling by merely 
altering the surface finish. How then, make use of these 
surface finishes and how may they be obtained? 

In the first place a texture may be obtained with the 
use of the hammer. By a light careful planish all over, 
the surface may be subtly broken up into a myriad of 
small facets, each collecting and scattering its own light. 
The larger the hammer mark the more marked is the ef- 
fect of light scattered and the more is the texture of the 
surface altered. It is a controversial subject, but I have 
seen some very interesting experimental work in Milan 
and Vienna, in which texture has been obtained on silver 
by the use of a hammer rather like a sharp collet or 
small raising hammer which has left a series of hack-like 
ridges in the surface. 

The final polish may also have a large say in the final 
appearance of the article. Effects may be obtained by the 
use of the scratch brush (mechanical type), and also by 
the use of fine abrasive such as pumice powder. 

Large surfaces which command attention may also be 
broken by the judicious use of decoration in the form of 
moldings, wires, engraving and chasing. It has been said 
of a molding “that it is a means of adding interest and 
effect.” Moldings and wires may also be used in order to 
lengthen or shorten an article by using them in a hori- 
zontal or vertical position. We all know that a suit of 
clothes with a vertical stripe helps to give the illusion of 
height to a short person. Thus it is with silver. 

Engraving gives an effect, in the broad sense, of small 
minute flashes of highlight and shadow. 

Chasing is a heavier form of decoration and does not 
give the bright flash of highlight which is associated with 
the bright cut of the engraved line. The reflections are 
broader and softer and generally need a soft or butler 
polish in order to emphasize the form. 

We now have some understanding of what effect we 
may create by using different surface finishes and decora- 
tion. This may be carried even farther by the use of 
gilding. 

Gold or gilding gives a much heavier appearance than 
silver, owing to a predominance of color, and may be 
used in a variety of ways apart from an all over finish. 
The color may range from a deep red to a pale lemon. 
the darker the color the heavier the appearance. You will 
thus be able to accentuate certain parts of your design by 
using parcel-cilt or in other words partly gilding them. 
Decoration may be given added importance by the judi- 
cious use of gilding. 

Having dealt with reflections and the effects of certain 
methods of applied design. you may exneriment by adorn- 
ing your silver with small motifs of abstract design in 4 
diapered form of pattern. Note how they break up an 
uninspired expanse of surface which would look very 














plain indeed without it. But do not sprinkle these patterns 
on haphazardly—try to get some sense of order. The pat- 
terns may be placed in such a way as to make the eye 
travel around and over the article and thus lead to a true 
appreciation of its shape. Bear in mind all the time, that 
applied decoration must be subordinate to the main shape 
and must only be used to enhance. The article must never 
be created solely for the reason of applying pattern, as it 
then becomes functionally unsound. 

Having studied the effects of surface texture and finish, 
we may look around for other means of decorating the 
surface. Applied forms in flat sheet after the “cut card” 
method were used very extensively in the early Eighteenth 
Century. Shapes may be cut out and carefully soldered 
into position with the edges left square to the surface or 
beveled back. Interesting reflections may be caught on 
these edges, throwing the forms into stronger relief than 
could have been obtained by engraving or chasing. 

Another form of surface relief is that of piercing. 
Simple shapes may be pierced in the flutes of stems and 
together with a judicious amount of engraving will add 
charming effects to what might otherwise appear a heavy 
and architectural form. What inspiration there is in the 
beautiful engraved and pierced tops of some of our an- 
tique sugar dredgers! Imagine these effects conveyed to 
the stems of chalices. What a large field we have open to 
us for means of decorating and finishing our pieces. 

Such articles which lend themselves to the control of 
reflection and directional control of light are those which 
have to be placed and kept in more or less one position. 

Altar crosses are perhaps the main pieces which fall in 
this category. They are placed on an altar which is in 
direct relationship to the sun, and we may always calcu- 
late how the main light will fall on it, if windows are in 
near proximity to it as they usually are. A close study of 
these features will always be of great use in the final de- 
sign, as these pieces usually take on a totally different 
appearance when seen in place on an altar than when in 
the studio or workshop. Very interesting effects may be 
obtained by the use of the flat chased line used in con- 
junction with the strong side lighting which is often the 
feature of the side chapels of most churches. 

Center pieces and large fruit bowls may also be treated 
in a similar manner, as standing in the center of a table, 
due allowance may be made for the angle of reflection 
between contour of bowl and surface of table. Very often 
it will be found that with such subjects a clean unbroken 
expanse will be reflected up towards the surface of the 
bowl and provide a suitable ground for a choice piece of 
engraving, such as heraldic arms. 

[ have felt for a long time now that designers and 
craftsmen who make a study of surface finish and the con- 
trol of reflection will give to their work that extra fillip 
needed to lift their work out of the ordinary commonplace 
level to that of works of art. Designers have been trained 
in the laws of proportion, function and rhythm. But with 
silver, or indeed with most metals, the metallic glitter has 
the last word in making or marring. Inner reflections on 
metal call for a “stereoscopic vision” or an appreciation 
of the depth within the surface, and this may very often 
be noticed when viewing a photograph of a piece of sil- 
ver. As we are looking at it through one eye (the camera 
having one lens) we only see it on one plane, thus the re- 
flections are overpowering to the shape and have to be 
dimmed by means of putty or milk. 


































Condiment set designed and made by Reginald 
H. Hill. The cigarette box was designed by Mr. 
Hill and made by Wakely & Wheeler. Expanse 


of surface is broken up by the use of engraving. 


Wedding present given by Royal Society of Arts 
to H.R.H. the Princess Elizabeth. Designed by 
R. Y. Goodden, R.D.1J. Engraved and carved 


on satin finished gold of a great many shades. 
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Egmont Arens, president of the Society of Industrial De- 
sign is also a discoverer. A traveler, he has a gift for 
finding the ubiquitous “unknown” craftsman of genius, 
whether in Scandinavia, California or New England. 





PERIOD PIECES 


BY EGMONT ARENS 


Irene Taylor’s whittled 
furniture: a craft as in- 
digenous to Maine as to 


the Southern Highlands 





I always get a sense of excitement when I see evidences 
of artistic expression that has developed spontaneously, 
unschooled. uninfluenced by sophistication. For instance, 
| remember years ago on a trip through California’s de- 
serted gold mining towns, coming across some wall paint- 
ings in a ghost town saloon that were true “primitives.” 
They had some of those qualities of naivete and love of 
detail that we find in Grandma Moses, but this unknown 
artist had been imbued with a vigor and clarity and 
dynamic design that would have made him celebrated as 
a great painter had he ever been discovered by the con- 
noisseurs. 

I had much this feeling when I discovered the minia- 
ture furmiture whittled out of native State of Maine pine 
wood by Irene Taylor. 

Here was a young woman who has lived all her life 
far from the cities, among those who cut down forest trees 
and convert them into lumber. Her father was a lumber 
man, and so. now, is her husband. She had certainly never 
had any contacts with art schools. 

Yet if there was ever a true artist sprung from the soil, 
she is one. Her little carvings have that amazing perfec- 
tion of scale that is rare indeed even among our profes- 
sional sculptors. Each detail of her little chairs and tables 
has those “just right” proportions. 

The fact that she has been working in a medium close 
at hand. and on subjects near to her interest attests to 
the genuineness of her approach. | am sure that if you 
were to give her clay, or a block of stone and a sculptor’s 
chisel and mallet and let her loose on subjects approved 
by the galleries, you would have a new name on the roster 
of America’s artists. 








Mrs. Colin Taylor of Damariscotta Mills, Maine, is shown 
surrounded an array of her miniature furniture, all of 
pine wood, which she has carved to scale, 1” to a foot. 












































They tell me that whittling wood is generic to Maine 
and that antique dealers are always finding examples down 
East of primitive whittlings that show lively native talent. 
However that may be, it is exciting to come upon a per- 
son in the flesh possessed of such gifts. It makes you 
wonder whether such talent should be left alone, so it 
will remain fresh and unspoiled, or whether it should be 
encouraged to develop into more worldly forms. 

What struck me so forcibly in this discovery of Irene 
Taylor’s work was her complete lack of consciousness of 
her own talents. She had never even considered the idea 
that she was an artist. She had simply set about whittling 
out come replicas of chairs and tables and sideboards in 
her own home “because it was fun.” From what I gath- 
ered, she would not be lured into any art world that took 
that enjoyment away from her. She'll never do any sculp- 
toring that isn’t fun. 

Here’s how her husband, Colin Taylor, describes her 
method of work: 

“It all started a small block of white pine she 
picked up at the saw mill and my pocket knife. She wanted 
to find out for herself if she could whittle something out 
of it. She proceeded to draw the profile of a duck on the 
block, cut away the excess wood with a saw, then went to 
it with the knife. We had so much fun looking at that 
duck that she tried other subjects. One day she saw some 
miniature furniture pictured in a magazine and fell in 
love with it. I guess she just loves things that go into 
a doll’s house. First thing I knew she was making repro- 
ductions of different pieces in the house. She would make 
the drawings, whittle the parts to scale one inch to the 
foot, then glue them in place. Some of the miniatures are 
actually doweled. When a reproduction called for a caned 
seat, she wove the cane pattern right on the chair, using 
silk thread. For the rush bottom chair, grass was col- 
lected, dried and then wet for the weaving. 

“When she started, the thinnest pine lumber she could 
obtain was one-quarter inch. It took much time shaving 
and sandpapering this down to the required thickness. 
This task has been solved by having thin slices of various 
thicknesses down to one-sixteenth of an inch ripped off of 
pieces of clear pine with a power planer rip saw (which 
our neighbor has). 

“In visiting the historical shrines, we sometimes obtain 
postcards of pieces that she might care to reproduce. 

“All the tools used are a hobby knife, a very small 
hand drill, and sandpaper. Each piece is blocked out and 
then whittled to shape by eye. The finished pieces are 
then stained to resemble the originals. On a long winter’s 
evening, with the snow falling outside, it’s fun to sit and 
watch her put these things together. It’s more fascinating 
than some of those television shows I have seen.” 









SHELBURNE, VERMONT—A CHALLENGE 


A Living Pattern of Craftsmanship for the Community 


In Shelburne Village with its 350 souls, the Reverend J. Can any community afford to let go by default the oppor- 
Lynwood Smith, founder and director of Shelburne Craft tunity for its citizens to live richer, fuller lives? In these 
School, is also the pastor of the church pictured above. days of change, of need for decentralization and gainful 


work in rural areas, is it not our duty to meet this chal- 
lenge in our “own home towns”? Shelburne might be a 
community in Maine, lowa or Oregon. Its distinction lies 
in having met this challenge with the Shelburne Craft 
School, a successfully integrated part of community life. 
“Craftsmanship for the Community,” published by the 
American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, 32 East 52nd 
Street, New York City, tells how it’s done. 
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Shelburne covers an area of 21 square 
miles, population 1100. In 1949, 360 
adults and children, aged from 6 to 70 
years, used the school for a total of 27,282 
hours. Above, 7th and 8th grade pupils 
from Shelburne and Charlotte Public 
Schools learn weaving. Attendance is com- 
pulsory for one-half day a week. Top right: 
Doris Holzinger, one of the resident crafts- 
men is shown at her loom. There are two 
others: John Lance. woodworker and Frank 
Vann, ceramist. Center right: A Saturday 
morning session of mixed occupations. 
Vembers do repairs for farm and home, 
make new furniture and build looms for 
home work. High school students learn the 
further use of power tools through volun- 
tary attendance. Disabled veterans are 
taught skills to meet their needs. Belou 
right: An art class for adults: recognizing 
that a knowledge of design elements and 
the power to translate them into the three 
dimensional is essential to good production, 


the School provides classes in basic design. 


The School grew slowly.-First came the woodworking 
hop, a remodeled store where 7th and 8th grade boys 
arn skilled use of hand tools. Attendance is obligatory. 

















Everything Required by i 
BEGINNERS... y 
ADVANCED HOBBYISTS... 
PROFESSIONAL CRAFTSMEN. 


Crafts Instructors whe depend upen Larson Leathereraft 
headquarters for supplies, tools and instruction manuals have 
learned by experience that they have solved their three big prob- 
lems of Variety, Quality and Delivery. 


Our stock of leathereraft kits, tools, supplies, moderate 
priced tooling leather and top quality calfskins is the most com- 
plete in America, ranging from beginners’ kits of ready-cut proj- 
ects requiring no experience or tools, to materials and equipment 
te meet the needs of the most exacting advanced hobbyist and pro- 
fessional crafteman. We handle only the best quality, and make 
prompt shipments, in most cases the same day your order is 


received. 


Send teday for FREE 24-page Wlustrated catalog of materials 
and imetructions for making Link Belts, Moccasins, Billfolds, 
Camp Purses, Comb Cases, Key Cases, Riding Crops, Gloves, Toy 
Animals and many other items. Complete line of supplies and 


tools included. 


J. C. LARSON COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT 201 
820 5. TRIPP AVE., CHICAGO 24, ILL. 





CATALOG FREE 








POLISHED CHASING TOOLS 


Set of 12 “A” to “L"—$9.00 


Designed for 
Repousse work. 
Made of the finest 
quality Tool Steel. 


PREE write for 36 page craftemen's 
catalogue 


PAUL H. GESSWEIN & 
co., INC. 


35 MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Set of 20 “A” to “T"—$15.00 





Overoll length 41,” 














IN ORDER TO SERVE YOU BETTER... 


we have formed a separate organization devoted entirely to 
the needs of the craft worker. 
As usual, assorted consignments will be sent to craftsmen 
and classes for a period of one month. You get hundreds 
of stones for your inspection, including many nuggets, cab’s 
and facetted stones. And remember, you pay only for what 
you keep. 

Geod designs deserve fine materials. Why not 

work « real gem inte your next project. Genu- 

ine semi-precious stones are available from 

8.25 to $5.0. 

Our new fall cotelogve will be of the press soon 

—our apologies to those whe were kept waiting. 


Luternational Gem 
Corporation 


15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 
formerly H. Sussbach Co. 











The Craftsman’s 


WORLD 


Baekhtittietetenu 





The Young Americans competition was planned by the 
American Craftsmen’s Educational Council with two 
things in mind: to offer craftsmen under thirty an oppor- 
tunity to present their work to the public and in so doing 
to find an opportunity to compare and analyze their work 
with that of their contemporaries. Approximately 200 
entries were received and 175 shown. Three cash awards 
of $75, $50 and $25 were given in each category and 
certificates of merit in each subdivision. Judges were: 
Mrs. Dorothy Liebes and Mrs. Ruth Reeves in textiles; 
Miss Adda Husted-Andersen and Mr. L. C. Eichner in 
metals; Mr. James J. Jackson in wood; Mr. Albert Jacob- 
son in ceramics; Mrs. Anne Roberts, merchandise consul- 
tant and Mr. Van Day Truex, Director of the Parsons 
School of Design. In their judgment the exhibition was a 
success and it will be repeated next summer. Greatest 
strength was in the textile field; greatest weakness in 
metalsmithing and enamels. The judges’ over-all com- 
ments emphasized the continuing need for originality and 
individuality of design. 

This exhibition will be replaced on September 6 by 
“Furniture in Fine Woods” by Robert E. Derecktor. On 
September 27 ceramics by Gladys Lloyd Robinson will be 
shown and on October 25 the Guild of Bookworkers, an 
affiliate of the American Institute of Graphic Arts, will 
exhibit handbindings by its members. 

Swedish ceramics, designed by Stig Lindberg, were 
shown at Bonnier’s, 605 Madison Avenue, in July. De- 
lightfully original in shapes that are stylizations of nature 
forms, a faience group is gaily decorated with flowers, 
lines, stripes, eyes, in glowing pastels. Completely differ- 
ent in technique and design is a group of elegant white 
stoneware with muted silver inlay. 

A panoramic display of textiles at the Scalamandré 
Museum of Textiles, 20 West 50th Street, New York, dur- 
ing September and October, emphasizes continuity of de- 
sign through various periods. Brocades, lampases, dam- 
asks and brocatelles are arranged to show how contem- 
porary designs have been derived from the geometric or 
floral design forms of ancient textiles. 

The Portland Art Museum of Portland, Oregon, has 
scheduled two events of interest to craftsmen. On Sep- 
tember 7 will be shown the McCulloch Collection of orien- 
tal objects of art and on October 3, an exhibition of early 
English silver. The Oregon Ceramic Studio, also at Port- 
land, presented its First Northwest Ceramics Annual show 
in the spring, an art event of the first importance for the 
area. It was a great success in terms of quality of work 
submitted and community response. Dr. Glen Lukens, one 
of the committee of selection, commented on the tech- 
nical proficiency of the local craftsmen and the sincerity 
of their approach. 

The newly-founded Colorado Society of Ceramists, re- 
cently affiliated with the American Craftsmen’s Educa- 
tional Council, in August held its first exhibition of 
ceramics, juried by three professional ceramists. 
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First prize for woodworkers was awarded to Henry J. 
Bayer of the School for American Craftsmen for his table. 





1 first prize winner in the metalworkers’ group: silver 


milk pitcher by Edward G. Dykstra of Kenmore, N. Y. 





fauve-tinted jar by Ken Uyemura of Stanford, Connecti- 
ut, which received first prize in the ceramics division. 











Geman) NOW AT LAST! 
AVAILABLE TO 
HOME WEAVERS 
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Manufacturers’ Yarns 
used by leading Upholstery, Millinery and 


Drapery Concerns 


Weavers, here is your much-needed source for yarns 
that can be standardized as to type and size, and 


sold in quantities to suit your home craft needs. 


Send postcard for finest, most complete Novelty Yarn 
and non-tarnishable Metallic Thread sample card. 


Let us add your name to our permanent mailing list. 


HOME YARNS CORP. 


42 Lexington Ave., Dept. A. New York 10, N. Y. 
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Irish Linen Varn } 


IT LASTS © IT'S LOVELY! 


-Maodeme eco WarTs 10/5 and 10/2 in light yo 


low, rose pink, light blue and mint 


Futuristic adaptation, by Stella G. 
Minnick—New York City, of an old 
draft for drapery and upholstery. 
Colorful and delightfully effective in 
design. (4-harness Le Clerc loom 
used) 


Send 35c for catalog and sample book 
DOBSECKMUN METAL THREADS 


MNea.T. 





WOOL YARNS * COTTON WARPS 
WEAVING TEXTBOOKS * LOOMS 
SHUTTLES © SUPPLIES 
IRISH LINEN THREADS 
LECLERC LOOMS IN STOCK 
Selling Agents fer LILY MILLS YARNS 


WARPS — made fo order 
— Consultant Service 


Hughes Fatweett, snc. 


Dept. C-85, 115 Franklin St., 
New York 13, N. Y. 
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SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES... 


FOR JEWELRY CRAFTSMEN 


EYE AGATES — high domed cabo 
chons, block on one half and mysteri 
ously translucent on 
band of creamy white cutting across the 
center, round, 


14mm 


liants, round, 5mm 
BLUE ONYX OR GREEN ONYX — cabochons proportioned 
to a nicety and with mirror-like polish, oval, 10x12mm_. $1.50 ea. 


the other, 


$2.35 ea. 


CRYSTALLINE ROUGH — a trend to 
day is to use uncut stones in their natu 
ral state: YELLOW BERYL, AQUAMARINE, 
AMETHYST, CITRINE and brightly glitter 
ing PRECIOUS TOPAZ—typical and lovely 
exomples of roughs 


with o 


all 5 for $10.00 
RICH GREEN TOURMALINE — meticulously 


Z 


faceted bril 
$3.00 ea. 


CORAL is rare, worm and personal. It combines excitingly 


with metal and other 


different 


stones; generous size cabochons, each 


3 for $5.00 


BLACK ONYX hos oa notural affinity for good silver work. 
Here ore 10 perfect beauties in various sizes and shapes, in- 
cluding some matched pairs. A real bargain. all 10 for $10.00 

Mail orders given prompt attention; your 
money back if not thoroughly delighted. 

Just off the press, OUR CHARMING BOOKLET! Finds and 
adventures on every page: peridots, matrix-opal, spinels, chryso 


colla-chalcedony . 


. in fact a world of stones, from tiny to 


huge, common to rare, subtle to dramatic, ridiculously cheap 
to fairly costly. Shoulder to shoulder with diverse and unex- 
pected items: Ancient East Indian coins or the finest German 
saw blades; ivory elephant tusks or antique brass shoe buttons 
ond a group of selected supplies and findings. Also much lore 
and information, hints on setting stones, hardness table, birth- 


stone list, millimetre scale, etc. Free to Craftsmen. 


. SAM KRAMER 


DEPT. H. 29 W. 8th STREET, NEW YORK 11,N. Y. 
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ees 


27TH YEAR 


VISIT SHOWROOM — 1 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


HOUR 


FREE PARKING 


Manuifocturers * importers * Decorators of Glass, 
Porcelain & Toleware * Sold Finished or Unfinished 


PERIOD ART REPRODUCTIONS, INC. 


37 West 24 St.. N. Y. C 


CH 3-0039 





characteristic shapes 


ROCK CREEK LAPIDARY —L. Hemmie 
Lytle Star Route — Colorade Springs, Colorade 


CABOCHONS for the CRAFTSMAN 


Our Specialty: Choice and varied stones designed in 
Superior polish guoranteed 














SEND FOR 


. . « for inspiration ... 
Dozens of permanently valuable articles and photographs 
by outstanding artists, critics, designers and teachers 


in back issues of Craft Horizons 


Available in limited quantities. Prices vary with date of issue. 


FREE CHECKLIST OF BACK COPIES 
NOW AVAILABLE, INCLUDING CONTENTS OF EACH. 


Craft Horizons + 32 East 52nd St., New York 22 


instruction . . 


NOW-It’s easy to select the very 
craft information you want 


. greater income 
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The Craftsman’s 
WORKSHOP 





Ed Rossbach of Seattle, Washington, 
well-known throughout the United 
States for the beauty of his hand. 
woven textiles, presents here his 
valuable ideas on the relation be. 
tween design of handwoven fabrics 
and looms on which they are woven. 


Designing for Table and Floor Looms 


Ideally. the design of a textile is intimately related to the 
loom upon which it is woven. The hand loom, the power 
loom, and the jacquard loom each requires its own de- 
signs. Just so, the table loom and the floor loom, although 
their differences are not so immediately apparent, must 
be considered as unique mechanisms requiring unique 
designs. 

In the teaching of modern handweaving, the table 
loom is usually presented as merely a modified floor 
loom. That the table loom costs less, operates more slowly, 
requires less space, and permits weaving of only rela- 
tively small pieces, are obvious advantages and limita- 
tions. 

infrequently is it realized that each of these two looms 
demands its own techniques and designs for facile opera- 
tion. If the table loom is used as a convenient and tem- 
porary device for teaching the techniques which will later 
be practiced on the floor loom, that fact should be under- 
stood. Too often the techniques which are appropriate to 
a table loom are later practiced on a floor loom, to the 
weavers considerable disadvantage. 

To the designer, the signal difference between the two 
mechanisms is that the table loom requires use of the 
hands alone, while the floor loom requires coordination 
of both hands and feet (the feet relieve the hands of cer- 
tain operations). 

The operator of a table loom is permitted no simple 
rhythm of the hands. Not only must he throw the shuttle 
as on a floor loom, but also he must change the shed by 
hand. He constantly breaks the shuttle rhythm; more ac- 
curately, he never establishes it. A shuttle change is there- 
jore of more consequence on a floor loom than on a table 
loom. 

On a floor loom, the use of only one shuttle—that is, 
one weft thread—is a considerably simpler operation than 
the use of two. One shuttle can move back and forth with 
amazing rapidity and regularity between the weavers 
hands, affording him pleasure both in the results and in 
the movement itself. Any number of shuttles beyond two 
seriously disrupts rhythmic weaving. 

The skillful weaver who uses a floor loom designs tex- 
tiles with as few weft changes as possible. Variations of 
color and texture he designs into the warp. A varied warp 
requires somewhat more time in winding and warping: 
yet the time is more than recovered in the weaving proc 
ess. The longer the warp, the more apparent are the time- 
saving, efficiency, and pleasure of weaving a simple welt 
into a varied warp. 
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Using a table loom is a slow process at best; changing 
shuttles is no serious disruption. Weft variations are eas- 
ly accomplished, whereas warp variations may be im- 
practicable. Warps are short on table looms; time spent 
winding a varied warp is never regained. Even an in- 
volved alteration of shuttles on a table loom quickly be- 
somes desirably associated with the order of the changing 
of sheds, a process which always requires more conscious 
attention on a table loom than on a floor loom. 

On a four-harness floor loom the design is tied onto 
he treadles (for example, the first treadle operates har- 
nesses 3 and 4; the second treadle, 2 and 4; the third 
readle, 1 and 3; and the fourth treadle, 1 and 2). The 
weaver operates the four treadles in order to achieve the 
majority of designs used in modern weaving. The reverse 
will is an exception, and even it requires no complicated 
readling order. More complex designs require additional 
readles or complicated treadling orders, or both. The 
modern weaver, perhaps wrongly and probably only tem- 
porarily, rejects not only pattern tie-ups in the harnesses 
1s in Colonial weaving, but also complex treadling. If he 
s weaving commercially, his effects must occur speedily. 
He can easily justify the avoidance of complicated sleying 
wr treadling. 

The operator of a four-harness table loom finds it al- 
nost as easy to “treadle” an involved succession of sheds 
is to limit himself to four variations in constant succes- 
ion. If speed were a prime consideration he would not 
weaving on a table loom. The limitation of simple 
readling patterns which the weaver using a floor loom 
mposes upon himself can not be as readily justified by 
he table loom weaver. The latter can improvise, or with 
minent satisfaction and slight additional effort, follow 
in elaborate treadling order. 

A designer for the floor loom achieves his effects 
hrough varied warp, simple weft, and simple treadling 
vattern, whereas the designer for the table loom simplifies 
jis warp in favor of a complicated weft and treadling 
attern. 


lids to Craftsmen 

The Penthouse Craft Shop, a pleasant, spacious new 
vorkshop for metalworkers and others, opened this 
nonth, at 233 West 26th Street, New York City. Facili- 
ies for metalcraft, work in gold or silver jewelry and 
nameling include blow torches and various power-driven 
uffers and kilns. Mrs. M. Gundlach, who is also install- 
ng looms, will be able to accommodate handweavers and 
eather workers. Instruction will be available. 

G. L. Vrabec of Period Art Reproductions at 39 West 
Ath Street, New York City, has a self-contained metal 
hop as well as kilns where he decorates his own ceramics. 
lis special service to craftsmen is in supplying them with 
ole trays and copper or tin articles in the raw, at reason- 
ble wholesale prices, to be decorated. He specializes in 
arly American shapes such as lamp bases from can- 
isters, watering or milk cans, wall pockets, salt boxes, 
ower holders, desk baskets; also Chippendale or oval 
rays, some imported from England, and Duncan Phyfe 
heese boats—every sort of accessory. 

Jewelry-makers and lapidarians may care to write for 
promotional booklet put out by Sam Kramer, 28 West 
th Street, New York. Besides listing his prices, it con- 
tins useful and interesting information about precious 
nd semi-precious stones, and is free to craftsmen. 





Use your creative talent, to mix or match, as you choose, 
beautiful hand-painted fabrics of all kinds with hand- 
decorated glass, pottery, china or metal objects. 


These color companions lend themselves so easily to such 
a wide variety of techniques. Prang Textile Colors can be 
stenciled, screen printed, air brushed, or applied free 
hand, then set permanently, using only a hot iron. 


Exquisite effects—transporent, translucent, opaque—can 
be achieved with Prang Dek-All Colors. And no kiln firing 
is needed to make them washable and resistant to 
handling. 


ler's in complete 





Buy them at your art or craft supply d 
kits or order direct. Dept. CH-1. 


TEXTILE COLORS—No. 1907-——-$4.00 
DEK-ALL COLORS—No. 1280-—$3.00 


th american crayon ven 


sandusky, ohio new york 





WE ARE AT YOUR SERVICE! 


Precious and Semi-Precious Stones 
Attractively Priced! 
FOR CRAFTSMEN 


Black Onyx * Green Onyx * Tourmaline * Aquamarine * 
Bloodstone * Lapis Tigereye Tepaz and many others 


$1.00 EACH — $10.00 PER DOZEN 
WRITE FOR YOUR NEEDS! 
A Trial Will Convince You. 


Mail Orders filled same day and given special attention 


E. W. BEISSINGER 


Importer of Precious & Semi-Precious Stones 
MUSEUM 1-4951 
4041 BIGELOW BLVD. PITTSBURGH 13, PA. 


CRAFT METALS 


Amethyst * 














SINCE 1898 
STERLING SILVER FLUXES 
SILVER SOLDERS 
NICKEL SILVER 
SPECIAL BRONZE 
ALUMINUM 
PEWTER COPPER 
BRASS 


Catalog on request 


T. B. HAGSTOZ & SON 


709 SANSOM ST. PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
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OUR QUALITY 
HANDICRAFT 
METALS 
AWAIT YOUR 
ARTISTIC TOUCH 


Etch... paint...or tool 
these easy-to-work quality 
handicraft metals—our 
booklets tell you how! 


ALUMINUM e BRASS 
COPPER « PEWTER 
STAINLESS STEEL 


Custom-tailored 


for trays * coasters 
bowls * plates 
bracelets * plaques 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
from our 
complete stocks. 


Write today for your FREE 
instruction booklets and com- 
plete information. 


METAL GOODS 
CORPORATION 


638 Rosedale Ave., 
St. Lovis 12, Mo. 











in illustration of correct flower arrangement. Balance 
and design of material is in harmony with container. 


FLOWER CONTAINERS 


Hundreds of women in this country, and some men, find 
the arranging of flowers their only creative outlet. These 
persons offer a vast potential source of sales to alert 
craftsmen working in many mediums, yet it is surprising 
how few have thought seriously about the problem. As a 
professional flower arranger these are the practical points 
1 would look for in containers: 

In the first place a good flower arrangement is a crea- 
tive work of art employing all the basic elements of de- 
sign necessary to any such work—line, rhythm, mass, pro- 
portion, use of space as design, accents, color harmony. 
The container is a part—and a major part—of the fin- 
ished whole and must enhance and continue the design 
created by the arrangement—of-the-flowers-themselves. It 
nrust, however, perform a further function. It must be 4 
help-and-not_a hindrance in the arranging of flowers: 

Let us study for a minute the physical problems in con- 
nection with arranging flowers. We will soon find the 
greatest difficulty lies in holding the flowers in the posi- 
tion in which they should stay. Holders of one sort or an- 
other are used for this. Some are home-made, but the 
great majority are commercial. Probably the pinpoint 
types are the most popular. These come in various sizes 
and shapes. 

Rule number one for a container then is obvious. The 
bottom must be large enough and flat enough to contain 
securely a holder of the proper size. A little experimenta- 
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Above. Medium-size containers are most popular. Large 
and small sizes are second choice. miniature sizes last. 


Below. Flat, bowl-shaped, flare-top, cylindrical and close- 
neck containers were chosen in this order of preference. 






































ion with commercial holders will give the proper dimen- 
ions and will be well worth while. 

This is not the entire problem, however. A further one 
omes from the fact that many containers are so deep 
hat short-stemmed flowers will not reach the holder. Ar- 
angers solve this problem in various ways. They fill the 
ase two-thirds with sand or paraffin and then place the 
older on top, or they fill the vase with bent evergreens 
r even paper. No one of these systems is perfect and 
iIlving this difficulty is a real challenge to craftsmen. 
here are other practical challenges, all of them part of 
1¢ same problem. For instance, arranging the bottom of 
cylinder so that boughs of various thicknesses can be 
eld in place; or hiding a pinpoint container to be used 
1 a flat dish with a ceramic covering to match the glaze; 
r working out holders other than perforated turtles to 
se in a flat dish. 

We believe this opens up a real vista of special order 
ork in a field which has not been touched and that the 
nart craftsman, especially if he is a potter, can capital- 
e on the great desire of the flower arranger for con- 
iners to fit special space requirements and flower show 
mpetitions. The charts compiled from answers to the 
iestionnaire taken at the time of the exhibition, “The 
raftsmen’s Contribution to Flower Arranging,” held in 
e America House Gallery last spring, might well serve 
a guide. Aileen O. Webb. 





A book every hobbycrafter 
should have 


| May we 

send it 
samme rome _ to you 

Soar FREE? 








It’s the new 12-page X-acto Craft Cata- 
log. Handsomely illustrated, describes 
the entire X-acto handicraft line. 


LEATHERCRAFT TOOLS ; 
PLEXON ARTCRAFT STRIP Points the 


. way foa 
to wrap, lace, braid lifetime of 
METALCRAFT KITS fun with 
for complete projects hobbies. 
WOODCARVING KIT Send for it 

today. 


TRIX and ELEKTRIX 
Model Engineering System 


x-acto-.: 


HOBBY KNIVES and TOOLS 











X-acto Crescent Prod. Co., Inc. 440 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 





Now! DURON 


. 
Flexible Modeling Tools 
3 times stronger than old-fashioned, stiff, wooden 
tools —in shapes not obtainable in wood! 
ICK up a new Duron Modeling Tool. Feel its strength—its 
flexibility—feel how its precise shape fits your hand. You will 
never again want to use stiff, crude wooden tools—tools as out- 








y moded as a horse car. Complete set of 12 
1! Duron Tools, covering every modeling 
step, ALL for only $2.65. At your dealer 
j or order direct. If you want to see the 
| 
| 


DURON TOOLS 
cost as little as 


newest and largest selection of Sculpture 
Tools and Materials in America, send 


for Free Catalog 3D. 





Write Dept. 469, 
SCULPTURE 
HOUSE, 


fog 25M 304 W. 42nd St., 


N.Y. 18, N.Y. 











TERRACE TEXTURES 


P~ —-— YOUR WEAVING GUIDE 
SHOWING 


— [| © Handwoven Samples 
® Reference Charts 
*® Details on Projects 


COMPLETE INFORMATION ON REQUEST 
TERRACE YARN SHOP 


4038 S.W. GARDEN HOME ROAD, PORTLAND 19, ORE. 
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FINE LEATHERS, 
TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


wlf you are an old hand at leather- 
work or just a beginner you will be 
delighted with our prices and service, 
and most of all you will find joy in 
creating with leather. 



















Make handbags, gloves, billfolds, belts, 
moccasins, key cases, coin purses, 
coasters, book markers and other items 
at so little cost, for yourself, or as 
gifts, or for extra income. 


Tandy Leather Company is head- 
quarters for leather hobbyists and 
craftsmen. A complete line of leathers, 
tools, supplies, instruction books and 
beautiful unusual skins as ostrich, 
alligator, lizard, snake and others. 


Send today for our big illustrated FREE catalog... 


tandly Leather Co. 


P.O. BOX 397Q + TULSA, OKLA. 





ELECTRIC 


CERAMIC KILNS 


® Constant Even Heat 
® Automatic Shutoff 
@ 3-Heat Control 

@ Built-In Pyrometer 
®@ Long Firing Service 


Model No. 7057 is pictured 
here. Ask for bulletin showing 
complete line. 


Drakenteld alse offers high quality 
POTTERS’ WHEELS 
CLAY BODIES 
PREPARED GLAZES 
UNDERGLAZE COLORS 
OVERGLAZE COLORS 








WRITE FOR DETAILS AND PRICES 


 Drakeakeld 

















B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
+7 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK?T7.N.Y 
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The Craftsman 
MARKETS HIS WARES 





Several instances of designing for a special market have 
been brought to our attention recently. These emphasize 
the vast possibilities of the special order field in all hand- 
craft media. These orders do not appear on trees as fruit 
ripe for picking. Rather must they be planted as seeds, 
carefully tended and watered and the ripe fruit picked 
after much effort. In other words the potential market is 
there but the craftsman must cultivate it. We hope the 
following true stories will show our meaning. 

One of the most fertile fields is found in commemora- 
tive pieces. A typical instance of this was the cigar box 
designed and especially made to celebrate the 50 years in 
which Mr. G. H. Niemeyer, now president of Handy and 
Harman, has been associated with the firm. The box, 
which was designed by Margret Craver, consulting silver- 
smith, was handwrought in gold by LeRoy Fontan. The 
bas-relief of the head was done by Cecil Howard the 
sculptor. Mr. J. C. Travis, vice-president, made the pres- 
entation at a dinner given in Mr. Niemeyer’s honor at 
the Waldorf Astoria, on behalf of the entire firm “in rec- 
ognition of his vision and leadership.” 

Another special order of great interest was a cross in 
wood in which was set a series of enamel squares of 
great beauty. The cross was designed by Mrs. Margaret 
Montgomery for a church in California. It was five feet 
high and the whole was most interesting in design and 
beautiful in color. 

Special orders in textiles for individual rooms are fre- 
quent as are those for rugs. A handsome woven rug, 6 x 9 
feet, was completed recently by Miss Edna Vogel for a 
country house in Vermont. It only took Miss Vogel six 
weeks to fill this order. Craftsmen take note! 

A recent observation illustrates the need for studying 
the habits of one’s clients. A woodworker wanting to use 
up small ends of wood designed bookends of a most 
simple kind with the idea they would sell at roadside 
stands. Then because he always finishes his things well 
he gave them an extra special finish which put the price 
up. They haven’t sold and we'll bet our bottom dollar it’s 
not so much because the bookends weren't a good product 
but because the type of people who frequent roadside 
stands do not read books. The craftsman was thinking of 
price as being all important and forgetting the habits of 
his special public. Since the two go hand in hand it be- 
hooves the craftsman to study all the angles. 

Regional craft fairs and sales reached a high pitch of 
activity during the summer months from coast to coast. 
Planned a year in advance, most of these report new at- 
tendance peaks not only from local contingents but from 
the vacationing public in genera! from many states. These 
are serving not only to publicize the work of American 
craftsmen and providing them with growing outlets for 
their wares; they are also acting slowly but surely to 
raise the standard of all craft work here through congre- 
gation and competition. 

Craft groups in Maine, the many units of the Massa- 











chusetts Association of Handicraft Groups, the Connecti- 
cut Society of Craftsmen and others in New England have 
had more successfully-planned exhibits and sales than ever 
before. The League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts 
held the Seventeenth Annual Craftsman’s Fair at Gilford, 
August | to 5. In New York, the Saranac Lake Study & 
Craft Guild at Saranac Lake had its Seventh Annual Craft 
Show August 22 through 26. The summer session was 
greatly expanded there by the opening of Prescott House, 
a new meeting place for craftsmen with working facilities 
and instruction, in addition to Guild House. The Saranac 
Guild featured the exhibits of Santa’s Workshop of 
North Pole, N. Y., whose phenomenal growth in less 
than a year has become a matter of wide national inter- 
est. Pottery, glass, wooden toys and wrought iron made 
by the craftsmen at Santa’s workshop were shown. 

In Pennsylvania, the Edinboro Guild of the Pennsyl- 
vania Guild of Craftsmen sponsored craft wares from 
New York, Ohio and Ontario as well as from their own 
State, July 13-15. The Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen 
held its big Second Annual Craft Fair at Mt. Gretna, 
Lebanon County, August 4, 5 and 6 with great fanfare. 
In addition to this they gathered at Hershey, August 24- 
26, for Pennsylvania Dutch Day. 

In the South, the Southern Highland Handicraft Guild 
in July sponsored the Third Annual Craftsman’s Fair of 
the Southern Highlands at Gatlinburg, Tennessee. This 
has grown to be a festival as well as fair. Still to come is 
the first comprehensive exhibition and sale of the Quaker 
Weavers, Orchard Park, New York, October 19 through 
21. Also coming up is the great fair on the West Coast at 
Pomona, California, September 15 through October 1. 











B, 
MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


Complete line of ceramic 


materials and supplies. 








LOW PRICED... 
PORTABLE ELECTRIC POTTERS WHEEL 
Variable Speed control by foot, 0 to 200 RPM , 


Cast Aluminum tray with removable head 
and attached tool rests. Descriptive informa- 
tion and prices on request: 


JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC. 


62 HORATIO ST., N. Y. 14, N. Y. ° (WA 4-6019) 
Write to Dept. CH-1 for information. 

















of EDERLIN. 








Weave the beautiful lustre 


01 PhpnG into your linens 


The soft sheen and smooth finish that distinguishes the very finest linens, is dependent solely 
on the linen thread. EDERLIN is spun from the very heart of famous Courtrai flax. All the short, 
stubby fibres of the flax are combed out. The remaining long line fibres are spun into strong, 
lustrous linen thread — fast to work with, easy to use. You'll be proud of the linens you weave 


Send 25c today for a sample card of the many weights and colors of Ederlin Pure Linen. 


UNUSUAL DESIGN AND ARTISTIC USE OF 
COLORS DISTINGUISH EDERLIN’S PATTERN No. 2 


If you want something very lovely and 
very different, plan to weave this set of 
8 large twill-woven Place Mats and 
Napkins. The pattern gives you a won- 


derful choice of color combinations. 


Send 10c today for Pattern No. 2. 
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The Craftsmen’s 


BOOKSHELF 





A Reviewer's Reflections 


At this time of the year the flow of new books slows and 
the reviewer has time to catch his breath and analyze 
those that have passed across his desk during the year. 

Inevitably he asks himself what craftsmen want from 
books. Is there a need for the great number of technical 
books which are being published at the present? Time 
was when a single comprehensive work was sufficient for 
potters. Now our library shelves hold thirty books on the 
art of pottery alone. At first glance this seems excessive 
and unnecessary. After reflection we wonder if our first 
reaction is the correct one. These many books are written 
primarily for those who are unable to receive individual 
instruction. They must learn from books. With the wide 
variation between individuals it may be that there is a 
need for a great variety of books reflecting different teach- 
ing methods and personalities. The beginner can undoubt- 
edly learn something of value from each book published. 

The great weakness of the books available to the crafts- 
man is in the design field. Almost all technical books have 
sections on design but in almost every instance these are 
unsubstantial and trite. Far be it from this reviewer to say 
it would be easy to write good books on design, especially 
in relation to the fabrication of fine craft work. Perhaps 
it would be impossible. In the meantime from the easy 
height of our editorial chair we would again like to offer 
advice, however uncalled for. We urge craftsmen to think 
constantly of design as it relates to their specific problems 
and to read books of a related kind with their minds as 
well as their eyes. The habit of analyzing everything seen 
‘and read and then relating it to one’s own problems will 
never come amiss. 


Of General Interest 


M. Barrows & Co., Inc., of New York have just pub- 
lished five small volumes for the Collectors’ Little-Book 
Library, books which will interest and delight many, espe- 
cially craftsmen. They should meet with wide acceptance. 
The books are 41% by 6 inches, in good clear type. Illus- 
trations are copious and informative. Each book sells for 
$2. They are: 

SWEDISH SILVER 
by Erik Andren 


This book which is translated from the Swedish. covers 
Swedish silver of the past and present, treats modern sil- 
ver in a special section and gives facsimiles of Swedish 
hallmarks. One hundred and one illustrations with excel- 
lent text make it a delightful and instructive book. 


AMERICAN SILVER 
by Millicent Stow 


This is an equally comprehensive study of American 
silver, covering the entire period of our history. Chapters 
on hallmarks, museums to visit, books to read and terms 
to know, as well as 83 illustrations, make this book a real 
mine of information. 


SWEDISH GLASS 
by Elisa Steenberg 


This is a popular summary of the origins and develop- 
ment of glassmaking and designing in Sweden. Here, too, 
are discussed the artists and craftsmen who produced the 
glass for which Sweden is famous. Ninety three photo- 
graphs illustrate a text which makes pleasant reading. 


WEDGWOOD 


by Jean Gorely 


Mrs. Gorely is one of the best-known authorities on the 
subject of Wedgwood ceramics, a fact clearly demon- 
strated by this well written and delightful book. Here is a 
vivid picture of Wedgwood of the Eighteenth Century 
world and of Wedgwood’s comprehensive production. 
Ninety seven photographs give the text graphic vitality. 


OLD DOLLS 
by Eleanor St. George 


A pleasing presentation of the attributes and classifica- 
tion of old dolls, a subject which delights the collector. In 
nineteen chapters, enriched by 77 illustrations, the au- 
thor discusses the most collectible dolls. 


NATIVE ARTS OF THE 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
Published by the Stanford University Press, price $7.50. 
This is the first of the Stanford Art Series to be published. 
It sets a high standard for future issues. The format is 
excellent; reproductions are superior in both color and 
black and white. The subject matter, as the title suggests, 
is highly specialized and is confined to the arts of the 
tribes from the Vancouver area and the Eskimos of 
Alaska. The text is extremely interesting. The whole book 
is developed from the Rasmussen Collection of the Port- 
land Art Museum. 


NOUVELLES COMPOSITIONS DECORATIVES 
—PREMIERE SERIE 


Published by Charles Moreau, Paris, price $15. This is 
not a book in the true sense, but a portfolio of 48 some- 
what abstract studies of decorative compositions by Serge 
Gladky. There is a short Introduction by Georges Remon, 
director of the Ecole des Arts Appliqués de la Ville de 
Paris, in which he suggests that designs such as these are 
the ornamentation of our times. The plates are excellently 
reproduced in color and would be most interesting to stu- 
dents of contemporary design. 


PRISMES 

by E. A. Seguy 
Published by Charles Moreau, Paris, price $15. This is 
another portfolio of 40 color plates of decorative designs 
from France. They are interesting but, to our way of 
thinking, lack the sophistication of the plates in Nouvelles 
Compositions Decoratives. However, they may well be of 

interest to designers and students. 


A POTTER’S PORTFOLIO 
edited and introduced by Bernard Leach 


Published by Lund Humphries & Com> any. England. 
Distributed in this country by the Institnte of Contem- 
porary Arts, Washington, D. C., prices ‘rom %'2 to $15. 











This is not a bona fide review as the portfolio is not yei 
ready for distribution. However, from advance notices, it 
appears as though it will be of the greatest interest. We 
mention it here in case any of our readers wish to place 
advance orders for it either through Craft Horizons or 
the Institute of Contemporary Arts, 1322 New York Ave., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. The price will not be more than 
$15 and bills for the correct amount will be sent when the 
book is ready. The portfolio will be 142 pages, 12 x 14 
inches, with 60 full page plates, 5 in full color and 22 
pages in 2 colors. The selection covers all periods and has 
been made by potters for potters. From the advance illus- 
trations we are sure this will be an invaluable book for 
any potter. One is on order for the library of the Educa- 
tional Council. 


EVERY WOMAN’S GUIDE 
TO SPARE TIME INCOME 


by Maxwell Lehman and Morton Yarman 


Published by Harcourt Brace & Co., price $2.95. No 
woman can read the title of this book without interest and 
no woman can read the book itself without applying its 
suggestions to her own capacities. The book presents in 
condensed form much that would be of inestimable value 
to any woman who wished to earn money through her 
own efforts. If we were to take exception to any aspect of 
the book it would be to the fact that not sufficient empha- 
sis is given to the necessity of real training to achieve suc- 
cess nor to the time such training takes. This was particu- 
larly true in the section devoted to crafts. If we were faced 
with going into a business of our own we should read 
this book from cover to cover. 


THE ART OF THE FRENCH BOOK 


Published by Les Editions du Chene, Paris, price $6. 
This is a beautiful book—fascinating not only to the book 
expert but to the ordinary layman. Seven sections, with 
the text of each one written by a specialist in the field, 
cover manuscripts, from the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Cen- 
turies, on through to the Twentieth. The book ends with a 
section on bindings. Besides the text which is, incidentally, 
in English are the illustrations—182 of them, all fascinat- 
ing and presenting in themselves a panorama of history. 
This is highly recommended to all. 


DESIGNERS IN BRITAIN 
compiled by the Society of Industrial Artists 


A biennial review, published by Museum Books, Inc., 
price $10. How many of us would like to spend three 
months in England? What should we do? We'd window 
shop, visit manufacturing plants, read magazines and 
books, buy clothes, observe the home furnishings, look at 
advertisements. In this way we'd get to know our English 
cousins thoughts and feelings. If we can’t go to England 
a close perusal of this book will give us the best possible 
insight into what is going on in that “Tight Little Island.” 
We recommend it highly to students of the contemporary 
scene. 


On Techniques 

The Swedish Homecraft Society has published two small 
portfolios, distributed in this country at a cost of $2.50 
each, by Bonnier’s. They are Swedish Patterns and De- 
signs for Rugs. Each consists of ten looseleaf plates of 
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COLORADO SOCIETY OF CERAMISTS, Miss Margaret Johnson, 5050 W. 
46 Avenue, Denver 12, Colorado 

MAINE COAST CRAFTSMEN—FREEPORT BRANCH, Mrs. George Soule, 
Box 189, Freeport, Maine 

METAL ARTS GUILD, Mr. William R. Cook, 301 Willard Avenue, 
Toronto 9, Canada 

MEXICAN ART WORKSHOP, Irma S. Jonas, 238 E. 23 Street, New 
York 10, N. Y. 

SEATTLE WEAVERS GUILD, Estelle Mason Gray, 1744 E. 102 St., 
Seattle, Washington 

ADVERTISING WOMEN OF BUFFALO, Miss Margaret M. O’Shaugh- 
nessy, P.O. Box 765, Buffalo, N. Y 

ASSOCIATED HANDWEAVERS, Mrs. George Schobinger, 1713 Moravian 
Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 

CATSKILL ARTS & CRAFTS LEAGUE, Mrs. Gordon Decker, 45 Liberty 
Street, Catskill, New York 

CERAMIC LEAGUE OF MIAMI, Miss Florence D. Taylor, 7830 N. W. 
Miami Place, Miami 38, Florida 

CHICAGO WEAVERS GUILD, Mrs. Charles H. Bortree, 1123 Pleasant 
Street, Oak Park, Illinois. 

CONNECTICUT SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN, Helen A. Haselton, 67 New- 
port Avenue, West Hartford 7, Connecticut 

THE DETROIT HANDWEAVERS’ GUILD, Mrs. Nellie Sargent Johnson, 
12489 Mendota Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 

ENGLEWOOD WEAVERS GUILD, Mr. W. K. Carter, 447 West 60th 
Place, Chicago 21, Illinois 

FARMERS FEDERATION, Mr. James G. K. McClure, Asheville, North 
Carolina 

GREENWICH HOUSE pPoTTERS, Miss Edna Gilmartin, 27 Barrow 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

HAMPSHIRE HILLS HANDICRAFT ASSOCIATION, Mrs. Robert Con- 
aughty, 21 Center Street, Northampton, Massachusetts 

ITHACA WEAVERS GUILD, Miss Rae Murden, Route 3, Ithaca, N. Y. 
THE JOURNEYMEN, Mr. Linn L. Phelan, School for American 
Craftsman, Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester, New York 
LEAGUE OF N. H. ARTS & CRAFTS, Mr. David R. Campbell, Concord, 
New Hampshire 

THE ASSOCIATION OF MAINE CRAFTSMEN. Miss Adelaide Pearson, 
Blue Hill, Maine 

THE MARLI WEAVERS, Mrs. Louis Bottino, Box 394 F, RFD No. 2, 
Lockport, Illinois 

MIDDLE TENNESSEE CRAFT GUILD, Mr. Earl G. Arnold, 1901 Twen- 
tieth Avenue, South, Nashvil'e, Tennessee 

MINUTE MAN CRAFTS, Mrs, Myrtle Smith, 2 Kitteredge Terrace, 
Roslindale 31, Massachusetts 

NEW YORK SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN, Miss Roberta Leber, 887 First 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

NEW YORK GUILD OF HANDWEAVERS, Mrs, Myrtle A. Brown, 203 
West 78th Street, New York, N. Y. 

OPPORTUNITY, INC., Mrs. George Van Dusen, Riviera Crafts, Via 
Parigi, Palm Beach, Florida 

OREGON CERAMIC sTuUpDIO, Mrs. Lydia Herrick Hodge, 3934 S. W. 
Corbett Avenue, Portland, Oregon 

PARKERSBURG CLAY CLUB, Miss Katherine Burnside, 922 Julian 
Street, Parkersburg, West Virginia 

PENNSYLVANIA GUILD OF CRAFTSMEN, James J. Jackson, 23 South 
Childs Street, Woodbury, N. J. 

POND FARM worKsHops, Mr. Gordon Herr, Guerneville, Sonoma 
County, California 

POTOMAC CRAFTSMEN, Mrs. W. Gardner Lynn, 2935 Northampton 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

PLYMOUTH COLONY FARMS, Dr. Ralph H. Pino, Director, Route 1, 
Plymouth, Michigan 

QUAKER weavers, Mrs. John C. Trefts, Jr., East Quaker Road, 
Orchard Park, N. Y. 

SARANAC LAKE STUDY & CRAFT cuILD, Mr. W. Stearns, Saranac 
Lake, New York 

THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA HAND WEAVERS GUILD, Miss Mary E. 
Snyder, 256 East Orange Grove Ave., Pasadena. California 
SOUTHERN HIGHLAND HANDICRAFT GUILD, Miss Clementine Douglas, 
814 Wall Street, Asheville, North Carolina 

VERMONT ARTS & CRAFTS service, Miss Ruth W. Coburn, State 
House, Montpelier, Vermont 

VILLA HANDcRAFTS. Mrs. William Brigham, 460 Rochambeau Ave- 
nue, Providence, Rhode Island 

WEAVERS GUILD OF st. Lours, Mrs. John Hilgert, 4018 Audubon, 
East St. Louis, Illinois 

WEAVERS OF WINCHENDON, Mrs. Richard C. Whitney, 25 High 
Street, Winchendon, Massachusetts 

WOMAN'S NATIONAL FARM & GARDEN association, Mrs, Henry P. 
Williams, 344 Provencal Road, Grosse Pointe Farms 30, Michigan 
WOODSTOCK GUILD oF craFTsMEN, Allan Gould, Woodstock, N. Y. 
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finished rugs, most of them in color. The designs are very 
fresh and modern with, quite naturally, a Swedish flavor. 
A printed sheet, with weaving directions for each pattern, 
accompanies the designs, and the whole would form a 
most valuable addition to any weaver’s library. 


CERAMICS AND POTTERY-MAKING 

FOR EVERYONE 

by Carol Janeway 
Published by the Tudor Publishing Co., price, paper- 
cover $1, cloth-cover $3. Few craftsmen of our day have 
enjoyed a greater vogue for unique tiles. In this book 
Miss Janeway tells us how tiles should be made and used. 
The book does more than this, however, for the chapters 
on molds, decoration, underglaze, overglaze, kilns and 
firing are full of information which can come only from 
an expert. Miss Janeway recommends a list of reading, 
gives suppliers and a glossary of potters’ terms. IIlustra- 

tions add greatly to the text. 


HOW TO MAKE GLOVES 
by Eunice Close 


Published by Charles T. Branford Co., price $2. Here 
is a detailed technical book which would be invaluable to 
anyone wishing to make gloves, either for herself or for 
sale. Step-by-step instruction, clearly illustrated by 50 dia- 
grams and photographs, covers every phase from stitch- 
ing to making a pattern. An excellent book of its type, 
we are glad to recommend it. 


LEATHERCRAFT—TECHNIQUES 
AND DESIGNS 


by John WV. Dean 
Published by McKnight & McKnight, price $5. This 


book is in two parts, the first of which covers the tech- 
niques employed in leather work. This section seems in- 
structive, clear and useful, especially to the beginner. 
‘ Advice on better production methods are given, special 
lacing stitches (32 actually) are described and illustrated. 
The section on the coloring and dyeing of the leather it- 
self and the tools to be used is good. The second section 
is devoted to design and things to make. The first discus- 
sion of design seems to contain much good advice. As al- 
ways when patterns are given the book becomes disap- 
pointing, especially the 50 plates of designs in the back 
of the book. This is therefore a difficult subject for us to 
review. The designs for purses, belts, borders, picture 
frames and even leather fly-swats are acceptable in them- 
selves though conventional. There is no text, only cap- 
tions, in certain instances. These might be very helpful to 
people with no creative ability of their own or for point- 
ing the way to the possibilities of decorating leather. 


CRAFTS FOR EVERYONE 
by Louis V. Newkirk and LaV ada Zutter 


Published by International Textbook Company in two 
volumes, price $2.25 a volume. These two books are de- 
veloped for the education of young craftsmen by two 
able members of the Chicago Public School system. The 
first offers suggestions for making objects with wood, 


metal and leather. The second features plastics, textiles, 


paper and native materials. They are full of nice designs 
attractively pictured. We feel some of these may be difh- 
cult for the young to follow but we may be underesti- 





mating their ability. Undoubtedly these books would be a 
help to hard-pressed teachers. We should like, however, 
to draw attention to the review of Leather-Tooling and 
Carving. We believe our comments on this book are 
equally applicable to books for young people in general. 
We are sure that good teaching consists in drawing out 
original designs from students rather than offering them 
ready-made ones. Where ready-made ideas are needed 


these are good. 


A HANDWEAVER’S PATTERN BOOK 


by Marguerite Porter Davison, price $7.50 


This is a revised edition of Mrs. Davison’s well-known 
weaving book. It is vastly improved and full of interest- 
ing patterns, suggestions and drafts. We recommend it 
highly and are sure that all weavers will wish to have it 
in their libraries. 


Pamphlets 

There is available for $1.90 at Bonnier’s, 605 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, a charming catalogue pamphlet 
MODERN SWEDISH CERAMICS. This has 36 pages of 
illustrations with a six-page introduction. The whole gives 
a good picture of trends in contemporary Swedish ceram- 
ics and we believe that many potters who cannot see the 
excellent exhibition of Swedish ceramics by Stig Lindberg 
at Bonnier’s would profit by sending for this interesting 
little booklet. 


Correction: American Quilts and Coverlets by Flor- 
ence Peto, and American Silver by John Marshall Phil- 
lips, published by The Chanticleer Press, sell for $2.95 
each, not for $3.50 and $4 respectively, as listed in our 
last Summer’s issue. 


- AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S 
COOPERATIVE COUNCIL, INC. 


32 East 52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


Operates America House, Publishes Craft Horizons 


Officers: presipent Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, FiRsT VICE-PRESIDENT 
Mr. Horace H. F. Jayne, secretary Miss Mary Vail Andress, 
TREASURER Mr. William J. Barrett. Directors: Mr. Richard F. 
Bach, Mrs. David R. Campbell, Mrs. Dorothy Draper, Mr. Allen 
Eaton, Mrs. L. C. Eichner, Mrs. Dorothy Liebes, Mr. Meyric R. 
Rogers, Miss Dorothy Shaver, Mr. Henry Varnum Poor, Mrs. 
Owen D. Young. 


AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S 
EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL, INC. 


32 East 52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


Presents Exhibitions, Offers Library Facilities 


Trustees: presipeNnt Mr. Horace H. F. Jayne, vice-presipent Mrs. 
Vanderbilt Webb, secretary Miss Mary Vail Andress, Mr. Wil- 
liam J. Barrett, Mrs. Albert Kapteyn, Mr. Kenneth Chorley, Mrs. 
Dorothy Draper, Mr. René d’Harnoncourt, Mr. George William 
Eggers, Mr. Ely Jacques Kahn, Dr. Burl N. Osburn. 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 


Sponsored by American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, Inc. 
Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester, New York 


Board of Managers: Mr. William J. Barrett, Mr. William C. Can- 
non, Mr. B. Colwell Davis, Jr.. Mrs. George J. Openhym, Mrs. 
Mary Brooks Picken, Dr. J. Edward Walters, Mrs. Vanderbilt 
Webb, Mrs. Owen D. Young. Faculty: Supervisor, H. J. Brennan; 
Woodworking, Ernest Brace, Tage Frid; Ceramics, Olin Russum, 
Jr., Frans Wildenhain, Joan Meyer; Art and Design, Fred Meyer: 
Metalcrafts, John Prip; Textiles, Liv Gjelsvik; Secretary, Mary 
Baker. 

















LIVING SILVER 


An art education film for school, art, and craft 
groups telling the story of handwrought silver 
and its vital place among the contemporary arts. 


16 mm., color, sound. Complete information from 


A. F. Films, 1600 Broadway, New York, distributors, or 
craft aerwice department handy & harman - 82 fulton at.ny.c.7 




















Lean to Weave 


With an Assembled Kit— 

Ready for You to Start Weaving 
Unpack the loom and it’s ready to use. It's that easy. 
All the parts you need for weaving—a loom with the 
warp already on it—plus a direction book containing 
dozens of weaving ideas and diagrams are included 
in the kit. Ideal for beginners and amateur weavers. 


A COMPLETE 
HAND WEAVING OUTFIT 


with a table runner already started 
on the loom, plus yarn to finish. The Lily Mills, manufacturers of weaving 
. . : . $ | B i yarns and hand weaver's supplies, have cre- 





Hereis the Lily Weaving Kit that will ated this practical loom and Eh as a result of 


start you off on years of enjoyment. months of research and development by ex- 
Postpaid perts, to afford the beginner an easy, inexpen- 


1. Loom complete and in working order, sive way to learn hand weaving. 


warped with ——— yarn to weave 4 lunch- 
eon place mats and a center piece, al] neces- 
sary yarn for filler and the weaving on the LOOM SPECIFICATIONS 


B Complete 


first piece started—with COMPLETE DIREC- ee Send in this coupon today --—-——-- 


TIONS FOR FINISHING. Overall width 18”. 
LILY MILLS COMPANY, Dept. C, siameae N. C. 


Check or Money Order |_| C. 0.0. (J se Fe when panies 
Please send me Parcel Post ded wot OD. orde on 


Overall depth 15” 


Height 15”. 
3. Warping pegs for making other warps for , oe 
weaving a variety of projects. Weaving width 12 
288 metal heddles 


4. A reed hook for threading. 12” steel reed, 12 dents 


2. Two flat shuttles. 


1 Complete Lily Weaving Kit as described above. $18. 75 


i 
I 
! 
! 
! 
: 1 NAME 
5. Book of directions for making a number of ‘o the inch, weave upto | PLEASE PRINT 
! 
! 
! 
| 
' 





different articles, luncheon sets, napkins, stand 24 ends to the inch. 
covers, runners, cocktail napkins, fingertip Metal ratchets on both 
towels, men’s wool scarves and the like. ends of the beams. 
Positive, easy shedding 
action, with wide shed. 


ADDRESS __ 





6. Complete set of yarn samples and illus- 


trated catalog. city. ZONE STATE 




















it’s a rayon world! 












There's a world of possibili- 
ties in Lankenau's famed 
rayons for dresses and suits. 


Styled for Fall: A range of 
woven checks in. various 
sizes, a complete line of 
woven multicolor plaids, 
outstanding shéen gabardine 
lor. 





in every fashi 






These depen 
have been proved’ by years 
of exhaustive research... 
testing and more testing 
gubrantees highest quality, 
eliminates unknowns from 
every bolt of rayon fabric by 


Lankenau. 


CO., INC. 
1450 Broadway, N.Y. 18, N.Y. 





